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Literature. 


ON THE DEATH OF SIR JOHN INGLIS, K. C. B. 
From the Liverpool, N. 8.,“ Transcript.” 
Bear him to his resting-place, 
With a slow and solemn 
With the muffled drum’s 
With the music sadly sweet ; 
On his bier the sword and 


Wakes him from his sleep no more. 


Warrior rest, thy labour done, 
Warrior rest, the field is won! 
Hero on the battle-plain, 
Many a laurel thou didst gain ; 
Marked th ful life, 
strange, event , 
ay the recalls 
id Lucknow’s fatal walls. 
Lucknow ! with that name shall be 
Twined thy deathless memory ; 
savage hordes sore prest, 
in each breast, 
pone seve one children there, 
ming stili iv guardian 
While the pestileace stalked 
Dealing death o« every side, 


brave and loyal heart 
to act Geommase part; 


foe, 
some friend laid low, 
flickered 
Till, at length, deliverance came, 
And the rescued blest thy name. 
Proud Acadia claimed her son, 
Boasted of his honours won, 


All his boyhood’s haunts retrace, 
Gaze in familiar face. 


ewvtr ¢ 


But ah, never, never more, 

Shall he tread our rock-bound shore, 
All his wanderings are done, 

All his victories are won; 

Care and sorrow, toil and pain, 


ed him es. 
Leave the warrior to his rest. 
Halifax, Oct, 20, 1862. 





THE BLEEDING DIAMOND. 


since, it my memo 


ler2og von Schweinhu 
have nothing but what is good to say of you! Ye 
Rhine trout, ye lay not hea i 


speckled 
in my epigastric region! Others 
of the fresh-water fish 


ve been bony, remotely 
tive, in their flavour, of some Erd Geist or spirit of mi 
hovered over them in their infancy 
rious of capons graced the 


; but ah! what -a 


ePa ©! fm 
§ 


think it was Evelina, 
head to foot a lotos-eater, and wished I 


: you will stop there. It is 
Ma gt a eh in the 


“ The Badischer Hof at Ma: 
at the Renown for Great Bri 
observed. 


was, however, about the twentieth time that the man in the 
sky-blue trousers had sung the praises of the establish- 
ment at Mayence, in whose interest I presumed him re- 
tained, I felt bound to take some notice of it and him, and 
said mildly : 

“Bother the Badischer Hof. I think I shall go ashore at 
Coblentz.” 

He was not one whit disconcerted. “ At Coblentz, good. 
You will stop then at the Black Horse. Your compatriot, 
the Duke ot Derbyshire, always stayed there.” 

“Confound the Duke of Derbyshire,” I murmured. “I've 
changed my u.ind, and shall land at Eisenach.” 

“Aha! Yes. ” the imperturbable man in the sky- 
blue trousers resumed. “In that case you will descend at the 
Two Emperors of Siam—the well-known English aristocratic 
hotel. ’Tis the only place*between Biberich and Bonn where- 
you can get real Johanni r, and Prince Metternich 
pe there twice a year to see the stock has not deterio- 
ral »” 

“ Now look-here,” I broke in, quite good humouredly, but 
firmly. “It’s no use. I mean to stop at the hotel—wherever 
I land—already fixed upon in my mind, I know you very well. 
Your name’s Eselganz—Andreas Ese! —and you're one of 
the best hotel touts on the Rhine. But you're w your 
time on me. There are no other English travellers on d, 
so you’d better have a cigar (which I will give you, if you 
please) and a glass of Maitrank, or whatever you like, and tell 
me a story.” 

“With a hundred thousand pleasures,” the man in the sky- 
blue trousers, who was as placable as he was devoid of shame 
at a rebuff, replied. “ Here, Kellner, a bottle of English beer” 
(I declare they charged me three-quarters of a thaler for it, and 
1 believe the — Day pao with the — _ plunder) ; 
“ with gratitude, , Laccept your cigar, whi perceive 
of the real Havannah brand. I can sell you any quantity at| week. In bis grand court suit of yellow velvet, with the fa- 
reasonable rates, warranted genuine, and t from Cabana’s | mous to match, his blood-coloured ribbon of the 
(who is my uncle), in Havannah.” 

“In Bombers, yon mean ?” I resumed. “ There, Herr Esel-| W 

, never mind the cigs, and the bear’s- , and the 
russels lace, and the eau-de-Cologne w ou've al- 
ways had to sell any time these ten years. mebod. 

else may buy’em. I won't. Tell me a story; never mi 
dud a true one or noi, but tell it for old acquaintance’s 

e.” 

“A story—a story! How curious you English are, and how 
wise you think yourselves! By the way, and under correc- 
tion, you are lying even now under a grievous mistake. 
You said that, save yourself, there were no English on 


“There were none, at least, at the table d’héte.” 

“ Error, my dear sir, error,” said the man in the sky-blue 
trousers. “ lady who sat opposite to you was lish, 
and of the highest nobility. Who but Lady Adelaide Mount 
Ephrom, the noble Earl of Tunbridge’s ter?” (Esel- 
ganz has his Peerage by heart, as may be expected from one | does not belong to one ; and, moreover, when one 
who before he went into boating business was one of the most | deal, wealth is a matter of course. How many barrels full of 
active couriers to be heard of at the bar of the Leather Bag, in| gold Ludwigers, to say nothing of thalers and florins, there 


Dever givest, Tieseet ) were in the cellar of the Resid I have never heard; but it 
Pl A ide Mount Ephrom! She's been dead these | was uni agreed that Lud Adolf was rich 
ve years.” 


enough to 
buy all Pu and Wi wo, to say little of the ad- 
* ot 28 ak” pomiated Herr Eselganz. “She is alive, and out-and-out, 
married to the Swedish Count Boomerangstrém. Behold her, Wie oer Se alos Dae t resolved upon call- 
the blonde ter of Albion, reading one of the good little the House of Brunswick to the throne of Great 
books she is so of.” tain, France, and Ireland, and when, on the death of Queen 
I turned and followed the ing finger of the tout, and | Anne, the illustrious Kurfurst or Elector of Hanover 
there sure enough, on a special camp-stool, was a lady with 
very long flaxen ringlets, and of a certain age, which means 
ee eS test clue as whe- 
ther she was an old or a young x oS 
fashionably d and was busily in 5 
behind her was her husband, the Sw: count, who, in 
my ny nti a oy LD gual pe 
v 7 enka mealies, eyes 
inlining the wy way ae as mn 
passed through an metempsyc 
and had pot Saietemnated le chlsaeiing the cutntel wean 
of ain aa. ‘ 
“ Count merangstrom,” whispered my companion, 
wou ae rey a omnes oan Ea miso 
, of Ww your 80 razors 
are made. But he is not so rich as his wife. Aha! it is 
on her ladyship that the great Schweinsfleisch diamond is 


“ The Schweinsfleisch diamond !” 

“The same. Kings and emperors have alike rivalled each 
other, but Oe er. The Hermitage at 
pe oy the Treasury at your own Tower of 
London Jewel House, are poverty-stricken without it. Roths- 
child is not rich enough to buy it. Behold it, even in the form 
of a | brooch, at the throat of the so well born British 
original Grifinn.” 

in I looked at the Countess Boomerangstrim, née Mount 
Ephrem; and sure enough her chemisette was secured by a 
magnificent brooch composed of a single brilliant—the largest 
I had ever seen. In the very centre, however, of the gem was 
the i addition of what appeared to be a small ruby, 
tear sh . 

“What is the of that ruby drop?” I asked. 
“Does it not spoil the lustre of the diamond when placed 
there right in its midst?” 

“ Aha! a ruby, call it!” Gani Herr Eselganz. “ You 
want a story, you shall have one, precisely concerning 
by that diamond and its so-called rab drop. Yet another bottle 

of English beer, so. A light, And the man in the 

sky-blae trousers thus’ addressed himeelf to continuous 
narrative : 

It was in the early of the eighteenth century (he began) 
that the Grand Ducky of Schweinh dhausen, a territory 
situated as you are aware, geographical accomplished sir, to 
the north-eastward of the tory of Weissnichtwo, had for 
its Sov Ludwig Adolf the Seventy-fourth, surnamed the 

all of 


stein (the family name of the Princes of Schweinhundhauten), 
dead or alive. Friedrich Adolf, the second son, and usually 
known as Arme Fritz, or poor Fred, had merely been turned 
out of doors at the age of sixteen, and was supposed to be 
serving as a ser: t in the armies of the Kaiser. Dorothea 
Adolfina, the eldest daughter, rendered desperate by continual 
pecan, had run away he Count Putz von Putzenburg, 
penniless yor son of a sovereign count, whose fami 
had for contarias toon bitter foes to the house of Porkstein, 
Ludwig Adolf the poten Foye had the fugitive and disobe- 
dient princess duly cw in the court chapel by Ober-Hof- 
Prediger Dr. Bonassus, and having added his paternal malison 
thereto, cut her picture to shreds with a penknife, and forbid- 
den her name to be mentioned, under penalty of the pillory 
and the spinning-house, by any grand-ducal subject, felt com- 
fortable. Of his large family, then, there only remained at 
the Residenz of Schweinhundhausen two yo princesses, 
who were fed on sauerkraut, kept in poll te. terror, and 
whipped are, Monday morning by their governess, whether 
they deserved it or not ; anda very small young prince, named 
Carl Adolf, whom, somehow, his cruel father not dare to 
ill treat, for he had his mother’s eyes; and it was only a week 
before his birth that the poor d-duchess (who died en 
couches of little Carl) had looked with those same eyes (after 
a horrible scene in the dining-room of the Residenz) upon 
Ludwig the Seventy-fourth, and gasped out: “ You are m 
murderer.” The ground-down population of Schweinhund- 
hausen used to say that this tiny Pe pe was the only hu- 
_— being in the grand-duchy who dared say that his soul was 
is own. 
Ludwig Adolf was a prince who did as he liked, and nearly 
everything he had a liking to was bad. Whenever he = on 
his yellow stockings striped with black, it was a sign that he 
meant mischief, and he put them on at least three times a 


































coun 3 
sobriquet of the Terrible, and looked like a tic wasp 
crossed with a Bengal tiger. He had an army ofa hundred 
and fifty men all clothed in flaming yellow striped with black. 
He beat them pe vvemater ge but was sometimes capriciously 
nerous, and caroused with them until unholy hours'in the 
dining-hall of the Residenz. * * He ate like a shark, drank 
like a hippopotamus, bellowed like a bull, swore like a trooper, 
and then, until it was time to have a carouse with his ow- 
clad warriors, snored like a pig. In short, Ludwig Adolf the 
Seventy-fourth was an absolute manent, and there — a 
great many monarchs as trumpery and as tyrannical as he on 
these charming Rhine banks in the early days of the eighteenth 


century. 
> Cie wer ee. In fact, when one is absolute and has a 
good private avenue, augmented by the power of taking what 
takes a 


“Tt must be,” cried Ludwig Adolf, twisting his red mons- 
taches—I forgot to tell you that a pair of red eyebrows, one of 
red eyelashes, and one of red moustaches, flamed beneath the 
white periwig—“ I have said it; I must send m OE and 
England the Grand Cross of my order of and 


Whistle !” 

“Indeed, a sagacious, and truly -ducal 
thought,” murmured Mr. ifgh Chamberlain Rapp who 
was compelled to come e evening to a pipe and 
—. strong waters - some hours in the ——— —e 

poor man drank nothing sti r than ley-water al 
home, and the mere odour of wieme gave him hideous 


ms. 
Ludwig Adolf could swallow any amount of flattery, yet he 
frowned at this compliment from the chamberlain. “ Grand. 
ducal, grand-ducal,” he grumbled between his teeth, “ why not 
kingly, warum — oh Grand-Duke of Donkeys ?” 

. Ober-Hof- iger Bonassus, who sat on the other sire, 
and who really liked his pipe, was a better courtier. In a dis- 
creet under tone he characterised his sovereign’s ideas as 
“truly im; .” He would have been safe for a bishopric, 
had there been any episcopate in Schweinhundhausen. y 

Lud Adolf was appeased. “Yes,” he continued, “i 
shall my master of the ceremonies and introducer of am- 
bassadors”—({no diplomatists were ever accredited to the 

d-duchy, but did not in the least matter)—* Von 
Bchaffundkalben, to London, with the gift to my brother Konig 

But that you, oh chamberlain, are an incorrigible ass 
and dunderhead, I would confide the mission to you.’ 

Mr. High Chamberlain bowed. “ Your Mansuetude,” he 
ventured to remark, “ will doubtless send the much prized de- 
coration in fold." ‘ 

“In gold!” thundered Ludwig the Terrible. “Cow, idiot, 
blockhead. Thinkest thou I am a peuper, a miser? I shall 
send it in brilliants. The centre be com: of the 
great Schweinsfleisch diamond. Let Abimelech Ben Azi, the 
court Jew, be sent for, to present himself here the first thing 
on the morrow morning, or it will be the worse for him.” 

At the mention of the great Schweinsfleisch diamond there 
was‘’a buzz of amazement mingled with terror among the 
courtiers. The poor grand-duchess, deceased, had brought 
this celebrated gem as of her wedding portion. She had 
been a princess of Kaltbraten Schweinfleisch, hence the name 
of the jewel, which was supposed to be the largest diamond 
not alone in Germany, but (as the Schweinhundhauseners 
fondly believed) in all Europe. The surprise, therefore, of the 

ion of ly | court when they heard that this priceless heirloom was to be 
and solitary meal. At all events, he had been comfortably | sent as Vey ADL sov' , may be easily ima- 
tried for high treason in his absence, and executed in effigy ; o-< terror may be accounted for when it is men- 





Terrible. He was an awful tyrant. total number of his 
subjects amounted to about ten . whom, from 
the baby in coma te Se elmeait Semen ai See, Sang 
the almshouse door, hated him with intense a 
family detested him with remarkable unanimity. eldest 
son, ce Ludwig, had been driven into ee tie 

years before. O ns were divided as to whether his exile 
was due to his having knocked down his father for kicking 
bile mother. of So Bis pape bovine Ease Conese aa 


the whipping-post in tioned that the great Schweinsfleisch diamond had ever been 
the market-place of Schwrciabuntnaasen was ia with held as a jewel of evil omen, ng misfortune upon all who 
a permanent announcement from the ucal and pater- | were in any way concerned with it. . 
nal pen, offering a reward of one florins to whomso- ‘Although weinhundhausen was a very small town, it 
evcr should capture the condemned traitor, Ludwig von Pork- had, like most other Germanic capitals at that epoch, its Jews 
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THE ALBION. 
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street, or Juden There dwelt the few Israelites, who 
contrived to shuffle through existence without being skinned 
alive by the exactions of Ludwig Adolf; and in the smallest, 
dirtiest house of the whole Judengasse lived certainly, next to 
the grand-duke, the richest man in Schweinhundhausen, Abi- 
melech Ben Azi. He dealt in old clothes, watches, money, 
china, tea and coffee, snuff-boxes, anything you please ; but he 
was also a most expert and accomplished goldsmith and jewel- 
ler, and by virtue of the last-named qualifications had been 
promoted to the rank of Court Jew. Ludwig Adolf was, on 
the whole, very gracious to Abimelech Ben Azi, condescend- 
ing to borrow a few thousand florins from him at nominal 
interest from time to time, not because he wanted the money, 
but in order to let the Court Jew know that he was, in his 
normal condition, a person to be squeezed. 

On the morrow morning, Abimelech, having been duly sum- 
moned by a court page, made his ap nee, not without fear 
and trembling, at the Residenz; for if there be one thing more 
disagreeable than being called upon by an absolute monarch, 
it is having to call upon him. He was received by the high 
chamberlain, who, as he was in the habit of borrowing his 
quarter’s salary in advance—and Ludwig Adolf always kept 
his courtiers three-quarters in arrear, and made it high treason 
to ask for cash—from the Court Jew, was tolerably civil to 
him. In due time he was ushered into the presence, and made 
the numerous and lowly obeisances required by Schweinhund- 
hausen etiquette. A cold chill, however, pervaded the spinal 
marrow of Abimelech Ben Azi when he saw peepin m 
beneath the dressing-gown of His Mansuetude (flame-coloured 
taffety embroidered with crimson) those direly renowned yel- 
low stockings which, whenever donned, were d 





























was despatched on his mission. 
to pay his own travelling expenses, but was promised the 
second class of the Pig and Whistle at his return. As the 
on pe of the grand-duke had a curious habit of not coming 
back when they once got clear of the grand-ducal dominions, 


He was graciously permitted 





Ludwig Adolf took the precaution, for fear of accidents, to 
place Von Schi.ffundkalben’s estates under temporary seques- 
tration, and furthermore to lock up his daughter snugly and 
comfortably in a community of Lutheran canonesses. How- 


ever, impelled by loyalty and fidelity, quickened, perhaps, by | 
uid guceenee ca Saedeeeeind | 


these material guarantees, the introducer of am! 
his bow again at the Residenz within four months of his de- 

arture. He brought the warmest and most grateful acknow- 
agments from King George the First of England, contained 
in a letter couched in very French, and beginning “ Mon- 
sieur mon cousin,” and was, besides, the bearer of two exqui- 
sitely hideous Dutch pugs, an assortment of choice china 
monsters, a chest of tea, and a dozen of York hams, as 4 pre- 
sent from the Majesty of England to the Mansuetude of 
Schweinhundh Ludwig Adolf was slightly wrath that 
the royal hamper did not contain a brace of Severn salmon 
anda few barrels of Colchester oysters, and was with difficulty 
appeased at the representation of his emissary that those pis- 
cine delicacies would have lost somewhat of their freshness in 
the journey from England. 

It is n , for a moment, that the scene of my story 
should be transferred to the cold and foggy, but highly — 
table, island I have just named. About that time, in the Hay- 
market of London, there was an Italian Opera House called 
the King’s Theatre. His Majesty King George contributed a 








mean mischief. 

For a wonder, however, the terrible potentate seemed un- 
usually placable. Little Prince Carl was playing at his feet, 
quite unmoved by the sight of the flaming legs, and ever and 
anon Ludwig Adolf would bestow a grin of affection on his 
peangus born, which would have been positively touching, 

ad it not too closely resembled the leer of a hyena over some 
especially toothsome morsel of a shin-bone of beef. 

“ Mr. Court Jew,” said His Mansuetude, “ what is the course 
of exchange ?” 

Abimelech Ben Azi began to falter out something about 
thalers, florins, and marks banco, making up his mind that he 
had been bidden to the Presence for the purpose of being 
squeezed, when Ludwig Adolf stayed him with a gracious 


movement of his hand. I say gracious, because this prince | K 


seldom lifted his hand, save to throw something, or to hit 
ey 4 

“ Mr. Court Jew,” he pursued, “I have a task for you to 
perform. That, if you fail !n performing it to my satisfaction 
the skin will be removed from the nape of your neck to the 
sole of your foot, is, I flatter myself, a sufficient guarantee for 
your zeal and industry. Dog! it is my desire that you set the 

Schweinsfleisch diamond forthwith as a centre to the 
Cross of the Order of the Pig and Whistle.” 

To hear, in all matters of business with Ludwig the Terrible, 
was to obey. Abimelech Ben Azi took away the great dia- 
mond with him, not without some remonstrances from little 
Prince Carl, who wanted to play with it, and hiding the pre- 
cious bauble beneath the lappel of his gaberdine, returned to 
his house in the Judengasse. He had been instructed to spare 
no expense as to the gold for setting, and some minor gems to 
circle the great dlamond. He was to make it a truly imperial 
gift. When he reached home it was dinner-time, and his wife 
and seven children forthwith abandoned their mess of millet 
and oil, and swarmed round him to gaze the wondrous 
sheen of the great Schweinsfleisch diamond Jochabad 8 
—\ long journeyman, saw the diamond too, and gianes an 
evil grin. 

J dchabad 8 
the capital of the principality of Father 
or mother he had none. He had an unlovely manner, a cruel 
eye, and an evil grin; but he was a capital workman, and the 
right-hand man of Abimelech Ben Azi. 

“ What a pity that such a beautiful diamond should be sent 
to the beef-eating Englanders,” said the long journeyman. 

“ Ah! 'tis a pity, indeed,” said the Court Jew. 

“ Not only a pity, but a cruel shame,” exclaimed Esther, his 
wife ; an cpinion re-echoed by the seven children, who had all 
loved diamonds from their youth upwards. 

“What a pity, too,” resumed Jochabad, “that even while 
here it should lie hidden in the treasury of a cruel old tyrant, 
instead of making the fortune of two honest merchants.’ 

“ Hush, hush !" cried Abimelech ; “ you are talking treason, 
mein lieber.” But still he lent a greedy ear to what his jour- 
7 said, 

“The stone is worth two hundred thousand florins,” 
marked Jochabad. a 

“So much ?” 

“ And diamonds, the bigger the better, are so easy to imitate 
by those to whom the real secret has been revealed. Did I 
not learn it from old Father Schink before I came hither, three 
years since ?” 

“Ach! Himmel!” cried the Court Jew, in a fright. “Do 
you want to ruin us, O Jochabad Spass?” But he listened to 
the tall tempter nevertheless. 

He listened and listened until the two er to 
commit a great crime. The secret of counterfeiting diamonds 
by means of a fine vitreous paste was then very little known ; 
indeed, it is questionable whether ever artisan attained so great 
a proficiency in the sophisticatory craft as Jochabad Spass, 
the pupil of Father Schink. So well did S consummate 
his raud, that when he showed the false diamond to his ac- 
complice, the Court Jew was himself for a moment deceived, 
and thought that he was gazing on the veritable gem. The 
Schweinstleisch diamond itself was placed in an iron casket 
and carefully concealed beneath the flooring of the workshop, 
the two rogues agreeing to wait until Ludwig Adolf the Se- 
venty-fourth died, or was assassinated, or until they could slip 
away from his dominions, and sell the stolen jewel in some 
one of the great European capitals. 

In due time the Grand Cross of the Pig and Whistle, with a 
blazing imposture, glistening with all the colours of the rain- 
bow in its centre, was completed, and taken by Abimelech 
Ben Azi, not without certain inward misgivings, to the Resi- 
denz. But Ludwig Adolf suspected no foul play. It could 
not enter into his serenely absolute mind that any mortal 
would dare to plsy any tricks with him. He was, on the con- 
trary, delighted with the decoration; and was pleased to say 
that he never thought the great Schweinsfleisch diamond could 
have looked so well. Thenceforward was the Court Jew in 
high favour, and was even given to understand by the high 
chamberlain, that, as a mark of His Mansuetude’s gracious 
bounty, he might be permitted, on His Mansuetude’s next 
birthday, to leave the Judengasse and purchase for twenty 
thousand florins an old tumble-down house in the Hof-Kirche- 
Platz, of which the grand-duke happened to be proprietor. 

On the twenty-fourth of August, 17—, Introducer of the 
Ambassadors and Master of the Ceremonies Schaffundkalben 























pass had served his apprenticeship at Sweder sistance 
Mangel- Wurzels — 


th ineas every season in order to enco his no- 
bility towards the patronage of that splendid but exotic en- 
tertainment. During the winter season of 17—, the principal 
Italian singing woman at the King’s Theatre waa the famous 
Lusinghiera. Her real name was, I believe, Bobbo; but she 
was justly entitled to her sobriquet of the Lusinghiera, for none 
could flatter the great, or twist them round her little finger, as 
she could. I detest scandal, and it is therefore sufficient to 
say that La Lusinghiera found favour in the eyes of King 
George, who, if you remember, had left his lawful wife in Han- 
over, and was not, owing to that unfortunate Konigsmark 
affair, on the best of terms with her. Now, La Lusinghiera 
was exceedingly fond of money, likewise of monkeys, and of 
maccaroni; but for diamonds she had a positive passion. 
believe that, had she tried her best, she would have flattered 
ing George out of the crown jewels, although, constitution- 
ally speaking, they were not his to give away; but she chose 
to take into her capricious head a violent longing for that part 
of the Order of the Pig and Whistle which consisted of the 
great Schweinsfleish diamond. The king often wore it in pri- 
vate—although the gross Englanders laughed at it—for he 
loved every g that reminded him of Germania. The Lu- 
singhiera plainly told him that she would give him no more 
— and f which dish he was immoderately 
‘ond—for supper, unless he made her a present of the much- 


due to his cousin of Schweinhundhausen ; but 
laughed at him, and at Lyng Ranren and his 
grand-duchy, and the end of it was that the fatuous king sa- 
tisfied her . 
Partial as the Italian singing woman was to diamonds for 
, she did not also disdain them for their 
er curiosity to know how much the great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond was worth in hardcash had speedily 
an opportunity of being gratified. It chanced that she wanted 
ready money—say a couple of thousand guineas. As 
rge happened to be at Hampton Court, and she had 
been wagging somewhat violently at the royal purse-strings 
era condescended to seek temporary as- 
from a financier who was always ready to grant it on 
the slight condition of some tangible — worth at least 
three times the amount, being deposited with him. In fine, 
she stepped into her chariot and was driven to Cranbourne- 
alley, to the shop of Mr. Tribulation Triball, pawnbroker. 
There, producing the Order of the Pig and Whistle from its 
grand morocco case, whereon were emblazoned the united 
arms of England and Schweinhundhausen (“like the fellow’s 
impudence,” King George had muttered, when he first opened 
his cousin's gt), she dwelt on the beauty of the great 
Schweinsficisch diamond, and demanded the sum of which 
she stood in need. 

Mr. Tribulation Triball was a discreet man, who asked very 
few questions in business. He would have lent money on the 
great seal of England, or on the Lord Mayor’s mace, had either 
of those val: been brought to him by ladies or gentlemen 
of his acquaintance. He e the very care- 
fully ; pronounced the to be very pretty; but, with a 

regretted his ty to advance more than fi 
pounds on the entire ornament. 

“ Fifty pounds!” screamed the Lusinghiera in 4 rage. 
“ What do you mean, fellow ?” 

“I mean, honoured madam,” replied the pawnbroker, with 
another low bow, “ that wen is very nearly the actual 
value of the gold and the D stones; and for fhahion , as you 
are well aware, we allow nothing.” 

“Al Diavolo, your fashion !” exclaimed La Lusinghiera ; 
“T have sacks full of gold brooches and small stones at home. 
"Tis on the pietra grossa, the great diamond, that I want two 
thousand eas.” 

“Which sum I should be both proud and happy to lend,” 
observed the pawnbroker, “but for the unfortunate circum- 
stance “a - . 
sixpence. It ’ ise as a Brummagem tester.” 

“ False!” yelled La Ng 

“ Palse,” repeated Mr. Triball. “A marvellous good copy, 
I grant you, but it will not deceive such an old hand as Iam. 
It must be one of the famous paste imitations of Father Schink. 
However, your ladyship must not go away empty-handed. 
- = whether we cannot arrange a small loan on a note 
of hand.” 

I don’t know what sum La Lusinghiera to bor- 
row from Mr. Tribulation Triball, but it is certain she did 
not leave the great Schweinsfleisch diamond with him in 
pledge. She went home in a rage, and as soon as his Majest 
came back from Hampton Court, she had with him what 
termed in modern parlance an “explication.” A terrible one 
it was. I don’t know which suffered most—h 
ings or his mea However, a reconciliation, very costly to 
royalty, followed, and La Lusinghiera gave back the worthless 
Order of the Pig and Whistle. 

Let us now return to Schweinh It was on the 
twenty-fourth of August, 17—, precisely twelve months from 
the day when the Introducer of Ambassadors Von Schaffund- 
kalben had started on his mission, that an courier 


et 
berlain, who in turn handed it to His Mansuetude. Ludwig 


a 





I | ceremony was 


coveted decoration. He expostulated at first on the score of 


t centre stone happens to be not worth | been 
madam— 


he must be the bearer of at least the British Order of the 
Garte! 


r. 

Ludwig the Terrible opened the packet, perused a letter 
which it contained, and was soon afterwards seen to turn blue. 
Then he tore open the inner envelope of the packet and turned 


crimson. Then he cast something upon the nd and 
trampled it —— his heel. Then nad. = his yellow 
stockings. Then he began to curse and to kick his pages. 
Eventually he turned to the f 


high chamberlain, flung him the 
letter, and thundered forth, “ that.” 

The missive was not from the King of England, but from 
his Majesty’s principal Secre’ of State for Foreign ‘Affairs, 
who, in terms of contemptuous frigidity, “ be, leave to re- 
turn the spurious jewel sent to his Britannic y, and had 
the honour to “¢ 

By this time Ludwig the Terrible was foaming at the mouth. 
“ Spurious,” he ,“spuriots! Iseeit ull. Rascal, rob- 
ber. Quick, twelve halberdiers, and let Abimelech Ben Azi, 
and the dog who is his journeyman, he brought hither.” 

It was about twelve at noon that Jochabad Spass was smok- 
ing his after-dinner pipe—they dined at eleven in Schwein- 
hundhawsen—at the door of his master’s shop in the Juden- 
gasse. He looked up the street and down the street, when 
suddenly round the corner which gave on to the Hof-Kirche- 

latz, he saw two of the yellow and black halberdiers make 
their appearance. The Court Jew’s house was just at the 
other extremity of the street, and as soon as Jochabad saw 
halberdiers one and two succeeded by halberdiers three and 
four, then Jochabad S , who, if he were indeed a dog, was 
a very sly one, slip) round the corner of the opposite ex- 
tremity of the street. 

“ Good-by to Schweinh ,” he said philosophically, 
running meanwhile as fast as his ieee would carry him. 
“There is a storm brewing. It will be a bad day for the 
ee What a pity I had not time to secure the 
casket.” 

The twelve halberdiers arrived at Abimelech Ben Azi’s 
house, seized upon that unfortunate Israelite, and, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of his wife and children, bound his 
hands tightly behind his back. It was the invariable practice 
of the isters of the d-ducal justice, whenever they paid 
a domiciliary visit, to leave marks of their presence by eatin, 
and drinking up everything on the premises. This tradition 
ne w h while the wretched Abimelech 
wands: placing hiss in thelr midst, playfully prodded. him up 
guards, p m m P yP im u 
the J alamo § across the Hof-Kirche-Platz, and so throu 
the avenue of linden-trees to the Residenz. 

But he was not received in the Hall of Audience. No; the 
Hall of Justice was the destination of the wretched man. As 
a preliminary measure he was taken into the guard-room and 
loaded with heavy fetters, and then he was ad down a 
couple of flights of slimy stairs into this so much dreaded Halt 
of Justice—a gloomy, ena apartment, supported by 
massive stone pillars, and illumined only by two grated win- 
dows on a level with the pavement of the court-yard. The 
place was Men | dark and very — and if it had been situa- 
ted in an English mansion, and not in a grand-ducal residence, 
would have most probably gone by the name, not of a Hall of 
J coal-cellar. 


Ah 





ustice, but of a ; 

At the upper end of the hall sat Ludwig the Terrible, ina 
great crimson arm-chair. F him, a few paces distant, 
was another chair, empty, and it stood mute and grim, 
a swarthy man in a blacksmith’s apron, and with his sleeves 
rolled uy the elbows, whom the unfortunate Ben Azi knew 
well to be Hans Du sworn scourger, headsman, and 
tormentor to the grand-duke. 


“Good day, Mr. Court Jew,” said wig Adolf, with affec- 
ted courtesy, as the er was bronght in tottering between 
two halberdiers. “ t is the course of exchange, Mr. Court 


Jew?” 

The miserable man’s lips moved convulsively, but he could 
articulate nothing. 

“ What is the price of diamonds,” the grand-duke continued, 
his voice rising to a yell of derision. “ How stands the great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond quoted in the market?” 

The Court Jew made a desperate effort: “ The great 
Schweinsfleisch diamond,” he faltered, “ did not your highness 
entrust it to me to set, and did you not send it as centre-piece 
= jen — [Soe England? of the Pig and Whistle to his 

esty the King of im 

“Oh, inconeeivehy mangy and thievish dog,” roared Lud- 
wig Adolf, now losing all command of himself, “ behold and 
tremble.” And he thrust beneath the nose of the unhappy 
Court Jew az open leathern case, in which he saw lying in 
confused fragments, the decoration he had made, and in its 
midst, winking with delusive glitter, the spurious diamond. 

“Court Jew,” continued Ludwig Adolf, with a grow] like 
that of a hu bear, “ you and I will pass the afternoon to- 
en. But . egregious and impudent knave, where is the 

iamond—the real diamond—the great Schweinstleisch dia- 
mond you robbed me of?” 

In vain did Abimelech Ben Azi protest that he knew no- 
thing about it, that he had set the real stone as he had been 
ordered to do, that it must have been taken out, and a false 
one substituted for it in England; that he was as innocent as 
the babe unborn. He was, by the command of the grand-duke, 
bound down in the great arm-chair facing that tyrant, and, to 
extort confession, the dreadful infliction known as the Osna- 
burg torture was applied to him. Fora long time he held out; 
but after three applications of the torture—after the boots had 
applied to his legs and the thumbscrews to his fingers, 
, and in scarce audible accents he con- 





made siga that the key would be found hung round hi 
Search proved to be the case, and at length 
the long ra’ gem was placed in the hands of Ludwig the 





called it by endearing names; then, that, the true 
mond ye = ry aye aph yee eae tt 
each alternately beneath the nose of his captive, crying, 
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“ Smell it, Mr. oom am, ag at I have heard gate 
tortures the wre creature undergone were 

over and over again in sheer wantonness; that the false dia- 
mond was heated in a brazier, and, held between pincers, 
forced into the prisoner’s naked flesh. His screams were ap- 
palling. Two of the halberdiers fainted. Even the sworn 
tormentor was heard to mutter “Es ist ug.” On bein, 
called upon for an explanation, he replied that he did not con- 


sider the patient could endure any more without Nature giving | T 


way. 

“ It is enough, then,” ape | Adolf the Seventy-fourth ac- 
quiesced, with a darkling scowl. “ Mr. Sworn Headsman, be 
good enough to fetch your sword this way.” 

At the mention of the word sword, Abimelech Ben Azi, 
who had been in a semi-swoon, set up a messi ying yell. In 
the most piteous terms he besought forgiveness. He essayed 
to drag himself towards his persecutor, as though to embrace 
his knees, when, in his frantic efforts, he lost his balance, and 
the heavy chair fell over on the top of him, as he, still bound 
to it, grovelled at the feet of Ludwig the Terrible.” , 

“Set him up n!” thundered the merciless prince; 
“and, headsman, despatch. I'll teach him to steal my dia- 
monds !” 

The last dreadful deed was soon done. The headsman 
brought his long sharp sword—a double-handed one with a 
hollow blade filled with quicksilver, which, as the point was 


g | aid in furtherance of Art. All the fashionable world had been | admired. 














dred and thirty pictures. “ No less than 6,582 catalogues were | ple which has never been followed. He appointed two lad 
sold, and the artists a three per cent. consols of the |“ R A.s.,”—Angelica Kauffman, whom Peter Pinder 80 merci- 
ibition. It was open from the 21st lessly pian 


proceeds of their first ex and Mary Moser. The former was a Swiss 


of April to the 8th of May, and the room was continually 
crowded to inconvenience, so novel a sight was such a display 
to the London public a century 9 


and—locked his door. His anger was natural ; but he would |‘ and its exhibition must depend upon his 
have done better had he, at the same time, distributed the | —‘ Assuredly,’ said 


Peay | Cosway, at fifteen, had just before gained the first mi 
0 


prize for drawing given by the Society of Arts. 
To this Society painters now were constrained to apply for | Academy’—and in 


made the painters’ names familiar in every household where | le, 


the King, ‘I shall bevery hs 


medals. There were students able to win such guerdon. | work be shown to the public.’—‘ Then, Mr. 


esty’s pleasure.” 
appy to let the 
est,’ said Kirby, 


ou will send it to my exhibition ?—‘ No,’ interrupted his 
ajesty, ‘it must fe to my exhibition—w that of the Royal 
at exhibition it was subsequently seen and 


d i The President of the Associated Artists bowed with 
driving to the Foundling Hospital to look at the pictures there. | much humility, and retired. Shortly afterwards he presented 


he same world had, by their conversations and criticisms, | a petition to the King from the Society, representing their al- 
grievances, and soliciting his exclusive 


e patronage, to 
“ society” found a resting-place. Here was a chance for repu- | which an answer was returned that ‘the Society had his Ma- 


tation, patronage and, last but not least, fortune. 


however, was the first thing thought of, and the Society of | of men more than another; that havin 
Arts was asked to lend their rooms for a yearly exhibition of 


Charity, | jesty’s protection ; that he did not mean to encourage one set 


extended his favour 


to the Society by Royal Charter, he had also encouraged the 


ictures by British Artists, for the benefit of decayed painters. | new petitioners; that his intention was to patronize the arts; 
he Society consented. The exhibition was opened at their | and that he should visit the exhibition as usual.’ ” 


rooms, on the 21st of April, 1760, with such modesty on the 
part of the exhibitors that the only charge made was “ six- 
pence” for a catalogue. Sixty-nine artists contributed a hun- 






if Art:— 
Such was the nest-egg from which hundreds of thousands of - 





depressed, ran downward from the hilt, giving i mo- 
mentum to the blow. The headsman was as <— as those 
nerally sre who serve absolute monarchs. [Ss 
ilt of his weapon with both hands, and inclining his body 
backwards and laterally he swept off with one semicircular blow 
the head of Abimelech Ben Azi. Again the body with its 
chair fell forward at the feet of the tyrant—the head rolled 
many paces away, and a cascade of blood sprinkled the faces 
and dresses of the terrified beholders. 
It is said that one blood drop from this shower fell upon the 
t Sch weinsfleisch diamond,which the grand-duke, rye - 
oth to part with it, still held in his hand. With a horrid 
laugh he licked the gout from the surface of the stone, and 
spurning the body of the Court Jew with his foot, stalked up- 
stairs to carouse with his ruffians. When he into 
his bed-chamber late that night, he put his hand in his pocket 
to take forth the diamond. It felt wet and clammy, and when 
he brought it to the light it was dabbled in blood. 
On the twenty-fourth of August in every year (concluded 
Herr Eselganz), every year that has elapsed since the frightful 
scene in the Hall of Justice at Schweinhundhausen—from 
sunrise until sunset—a 4 of ee a oa on that 7 el on 
mond. Ithas gone th strange i tude, 
many hands, on oo, bia in many ies; but that 
; drop of gore has never failed to make its appearance on the 
t Sch weinsfleisch’diamond on the anniversary of the mur- 
er of Abimelech Ben Azi, the Court Jew, by Ludwig Adolf 
the Seventy-fourth, of Schweinhundh , surnamed the 
, Terrible. 





——__.—___—_— 

2 THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. 

4 A Review of Sandby's “ History.” 

if It is still a disputed point which is the elder nobility, that of 
the poet or that of the painter. In the world of early beauty was 

4 it easier for the son of intellect to transfer the _— spread 

t, out before him to canvas, or to paint it in words on paper? 

a, Probably, the bard is older than the artist. Homer lived be- 

s fore Apelles. The poet described nature in melodious verse 

vw before the hand of the ter flashed off her portraiture in 

id harmonious colours. The poets certainly will enjoy the more 


protracted existence. They too are painters, and their colours 

c- never die out, or even fade. Homer still lives, of Apelles there 
n is buta memory. The “thoughts that breathe and words 
rt that burn” are immortal. The “ Alexander” with the thunder- 
bolted hand issuing from the picture has perished, save in the 


ld description of Pliny. 

In our own country, the art of painting has had a long life 
od, and a sharp struggle, from the early Saxon days of design, 
eat with simple light and shade, through the period of the patro- 

nage of foreign artists, down to its first royal ition by 
eat Charles the First, who in 1636 projected the first “ Academy, 
ess that Museum a went =< after a troubled — 
ece of only five years. y two hun ears , Evelyn 
his ran | out a sensible programme for ano’ Actheay: but 


it was a tracing on the sand, which the next tide in the affairs 


































































and immediately quarrelled over their luck. They would 
borrow the rooms again ; but the works of candidates for pre- 
miums offered by the Society must not be mingled with theirs, 
and “inferior people” must be excluded by raising the price 
of the Catalogue to one shilling. The Society declined 

cede to these terms and restrictions, whereupon a seceding 
body of artists opened an exhibition, in 1761, in Spring Gar- 
dens, published a catalogue, well worth the shilling they asked 


Dr. Johnson looked upon the whole body as triflers, for the | member of the Roy. 
contemplation of whose works serious people should not have | tained premiums of five guineas each from the Society of Arts 


to | for her drawings. Queen Charlotte gave her a commission to 
their Catalogue of 1762. In that year the artists gave their | decorate an entire room with flowers at Frogmore, which was 
but charged 1s. for admission, and the pen of | afterwards called Miss Moser’s room, and for painting which 

she received £900. After several years’ practice in her pro- 


leisure ; but he wrote an “ Apology” for them, as a 


Catalogue 
Johnson advocated the course. The course was not 


disap- 
proved by the public, for the receipts reached £524 8s. 1d., and | fession, during which she was thought to 
the artists were jubilant. uited 


counter. The Society of Sign-Painters opened an Exhibition, 


in Bow Street, of the pees of their own peculiar craft. It} on the 2nd of May, 1819, at 21, Upper Thornhaugh Street, 
was planned by the toad, 


body,’ 
so y than, as not to miss the body,—and its companion, ‘Some- 


with Mischief,’ i. ¢., 
on his back, was also there,and many others-characterized by 
wit and humour.” 


of all, the British Artists, whose annual receipts continued to 
increase, till, in 1764, they reached £762 13s. the following 
January their Society was incorporated by Royal Charter,— 


ds have been since hatched. The artists were delighted, 















to ac- 


devoted herself for consolation un 


band, in 1782, she contracted a ma 
chi, a Venetian painter, and returned with 


ye 


The King, however, ceased to visit the exhibitions of the In- 
corporated Society after 1769. His Majesty, in nominating the 
original members of the Royal Academy, set a gallant exam- 


of Lady Wentworth, and in her twenty-seventh year 
showed less discretion in her private affairs than grace in those 


“ During a residence of seventeen years in this country she 
was rewarded both by honours and pecuniary success; but, 
unfortunately, in January 1769, the footman of the Count Fre- 
deric de Horn, of a noble Swedish family, personated his 
master in his absence, and imposed so sadly on the fair painter 
that she was duped into a marriage with him. As soon as it 
was discovered, he was forced to sign a deed of separation, by 
which he agreed to remain abroad, and leave his wife unmo- 
lested, if granted an annuity. Much sympathy, and some 
for H h contributed a capital frontispiece to it, and by the scandal, were occasioned by this a. business; but she 
sale of 13,000 copies realized £650 in receipts. The opposing 
exhibitors, in the Strand, kept to their sixpenny catalogue, 
and out of their profits were enabled to send to three 
se te charities, “and the balance to poor artists.” This 
= Society of Artists,” however, came to grief. From the 
Strand, the locality for exhibition was changed to an uphol- 
row at] show-room in + Lane, Covent Garden ; — to 

tie’s rooms in the Haymarket, su uently to Cumber- 
land House, Pall Mall, and finally to St. Albans Street, where} Of the other lady Mr..Sandby thus writes :— 
the Society expired in 1774, possessed of £1,200 stock, and| “ 


about a hundred poor members deriving what benefit they | Royal Academy, G. M. Moser, and was a skilful flower-painter, 
might from dividing £60 a year interest among them. 


ngly to her art. As 
soon as she received tidings of the death of this worthless hus- 


triage with Antonio Zuc- 


him and her father 


to Rome. This, her second husband, died in 1795; and gra- 
dually her fame and success declined for several years before 
ae leath, which occurred at Rome, on the 5th of November, 


Mary Moser, R.A., was the daughter of the Keeper of the 
r4 whose dag were at one time in great request. She is the 
+ is from the seceders that the Royal Academy is descended. | only | 


ly, besides Angelica Kauffman, who has ever been a 


They had, however, a str and merry opposition to en- 





onsense Club, and managed by Bonnel | tenham Court and was 


Academy. In 1758 and 1759 she ob- 


ve formed an un- 


on for Fuseli, she married Capt. Hugh Lloyd, 
and afterwards only practised art as an amateur. She sur- 
vived her husband several years, and died at an advanced 


’ 
ot- 


uried at Kensington, in the 


ton, who described it as “a most magnificent collection | grave of her husband. An amusing anecdote is told relating 


masters, | i803. One voice was given in favour of 
Amon; 







tial chair, which was attributed to 


I did; is she eligible? and is not 
on as another? Bhs 


of portraits, landscapes, flower-pieces, history- night- | to her, connected with the re-election of West as President, in 
pieces, scripture-pieces, &c., Seshened by the 
and executed by the best hands in these ki ms.” 


the works exhibited, we find, “ No. 8,‘ The Vicar of Bray,’ m4 taxed with it, in his usual sarcastic vein, 
ass in a feather. grizzle wig, bands and 


—No. 9, ‘The Arms,’ represents a pair of thick legs in 
white stockings and black gaiters.—No. 16,‘ A Man,’ personi- 


fied by nine tailors at work.—No. 19,‘ Nobody, alias Some- | the Princess Elizabeth continued for many years to 


Mrs. Lloyd for the 
Fuseli, who, when 


replied, ‘ Well, sup- 


one old woman as 


was on friendly terms with Nollekens, 
est and Cosway, and their wives; and Queen Charlotte and 


kind] 
being the figure of an officer, all head, arms, and legs, | visits to one who owed so much to their H hewwednt ina ’ 















ilson, and pleasant, cheerful, lest, 


a woman, a magpie, and a monkey | horough :— 


This affair was very successful, and offended no one; least 


n i No contrast can be conceived between any two of 
body, as Sane. Se Ba head and huge body, mye the original members of the Royal Academy than between 
cota i Leng The w pce aad Py) r tan ke caded r, irritable, clever, to-day s' , to-morrow fortunate 


contented Gains- 


“He (Wilson) painted a half-| picture of Zion House 
for the King’s inspection; and it is stated that when Lord 
Bute, by whom it was to be presented, remarked that sixty 
guineas, the price named, was toc much, Wilson angrily re- 


i fEstalmenta; and thus offended his lordship, 
; take it ments,’ us 0} ordship, 
ud- of men obliterated. Kneller, half a century later, repeated the | 211 subscribers, among whom was every eminent artist of the ae If from Court employment. His irriteba, 
and attempt on a small scale, and had Vertue for a student. | day, signing the Roll of Declaration. Having reached this|)..— o¢ temper, unfortunately, was never under controul. and 
PY Thornhill proposed to the Government of his day to found | satisfactory point, when every circumstance bade fair for «| 1.1‘ much of the distress and neglect which saddened many 
sin a Royal Academy, on the where it now stands, “ at the | happy progress, the Members fell at “ loggerheads,” the great- subsequent years of this talented artist’s life. ‘There seems to 
its upper end of the Mews.” ‘He wanted but a poor £3,000 for |est among the artists withdrew, and « general shipwreck have been an antipathy approaching to dislike between him 
i the accomplishment of the work. Lord Treasurer Halifax ap-| Seemed imminent. At this moment, as in the concluding act) 14 Reynolds—the ns = te Geennes. and qvaidian the 
like proved the plan, and the Treasury, accordingly, refused to | of an exciting drama, “ the King” appeared on the . The ~~ + of his brother pm tw oiuer oneate onek ~ 
| to- make any grant jor the purpose. most distinguished painters of the day, Reynolds only reluc- | 204 ‘fand of social intercourse: and it is reported that when 
the Without the study of living models, there was no chance for | tantly among them, placed before yay ev Third their Reynolds once proposed inadvertently in u's presence 
dia- the student. Thornhill provided all that was lacked in this | Plans for “a Royal Academy of Arts in London, for the pur-| 11.) caith of ugh, as the best ie. gene 
respect, in his own house in Covent Garden. Hyde, afterhim, | pose of cultivating and improving the arts of painting, sculp-| Wiison ciaeh. ia &. Gaeebatonh te tems paleed 
‘ no- opened his little Academy in Greyhound Court, Arundel | ‘ure, and architecture.” In December, 1768, the King signed | inter too To be conluded next week + 
peen Street, Strand, which was subsequently ed to another | the “instrument” of foundation and regulation, and by naming 7 
false » humble locality, Peter’s Court, St. Martin’s Lane. These old- | thirty-four Royal Academicians, subsequently increased cauieettiied. a 
nt as fashioned schools failed, chiefly because of livle jealoasies, the | thirty-six (singe which " election’ only has made an RA),nd) CAMBRIDGE, AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 
arrogance e the ordination of others: Peter’ their Presi a » 
ra Court, ee on ton the old conventicle rate that “ Academy” which has waxed so wealthy, but which still Concluded from last week's “ Albion. 
Ysna- good men and true, but it got into “ difficulties,” and was ex-| borrows its exhibition-rooms, as in the days of its struggle} There are other names upon which one comes with a sort 
out; tinguished by a seizure for rent. into life through patience and poverty. of reverence, yet which are not too reverend not to be touched. 
shad eanwhile came the t project of the Dilettanti| (The Incorporated Society, however, dragged on its existence, | When Dr. Warner poked his cane through the broken coffin, 
: Society ; the members of which, in 1753, offered to appropriate | 82d much hastened its end by the Lyceum in the | and turned upwards the red beard of Dr. Caius, he in- 
ao their funds to the of an Academy forthe furtherance | Strand as an exhibition-room, and y incurring a heavy | stantly smoothed it ht again, and went away full of res- 
new of Art. They even purchased @ site in Cavendish Sq debt. It finally died in 1791. This pay was considerably il reflections on the gentleman whose quiet he had 
reins- whereon a building was to be erected, to the exact | ##tonished at the foundation of the Royal y— fovaded. So, when, passing Clare, we see the shadow of the 
Adolf measurements of the Temple at Pola.” N “It was not till all these arrangements were made, that the | immortal Ridley, it is enough if we lovingly touch the hem of 
tablished with the artists, which not result in the oe le pn mee iy mg oe ee bis quement, and bowing, Isove 10 ie weet ae. One 
. with of the new temple. The artists would have ac- | licly announced, as it to be kept a secret, lest | w: be divided between Edmund Spenser and Ridley, whose 
ey to the temple and taken the funds with ene it might be converted into a vehicle of political influence. The|old church at Herne is still sanctified by his once presence 
" erty, but they ‘would bare nothing to. do withthe ti ae ge — Pgh on peg ne Se et en eth noes, anon iin. 
or the ; so ciety of Artists recorded - est,’ opposite q . Both divines, martyrs: ’ 
— bone failed to be the new Mecca Cavendish aeaee Galt, ae manuscript of = him previous we his last | grave, - cheerful al gravity, bay) orgettul Ney etait 
an opportunity of being famous. illness, which, therefore, ma: regarded as a true version | ven and a conscience, pure , ’ 
con Pians and ae upheld by some, ridiculed by many, suc-| of what occurred :— While his) Majesty and the at | sacrificin for the sake of truth, and consecrated to Heaven 
sstora- ceeded each other. While friend was friend, and | Windsor Castle were — at West’s picture of ‘ jas,’ | by a of fire: the other is a more modern personage, a 
i, who foe denouncing foe, the Duke of Richmond generously opened | just then finished, the arrival of Mr. Kirby, the new ent | saucy-looking gentleman, a divine by imposition of sadly-mis- 
‘laring his picture and sculpture gallery, in Whitehall, to students. | of the ne Society, was announced. The King hav- | taken hands,a scamp by virtue of his own doings and sayings, 
This was in 1758. The attempt promised well. Cipriani | ing consulted with his Consort in German, admitted him, and | a Christian gentleman who considered the “ heart of a man 
in iron , was the Professor of Drawing, and Wilton the | introduced him to West, to whose person he was a stranger. | as Macheath does when he sings that luxurious bit of morality 
t been Modelling. All parties seemed to go to work in earnest, and | He looked at the picture, praised it warmly, and congratulated | to the rollicking tune in the Lancers quadrilles; a smooth, 
wever, the Duke promised to confer silver medals, at the end of the| the artist. Then turning to the King said, ‘ Your y clever lines, to when Snaiety ins DeSean ; eomky, Su 
s neck. year, on the most distinguished students ; but he was unluckily | never mentioned anything of this work tome. Who the | caught at last in the web of his own cunning ; a criminal but 
length called away to the Seven Years’ War, and his promise. | frame? Roa eee Seen not a martyr, one who has not burnt for the faith but hanged 
wig the When he returned, he found a placard on his street- t to have been made by the carver and gilder’ To for forgery ;—at what extreme ends of the scale are Bishop 
door, the work of some ov iy disgusted student, in the the King calmly replied, * , whenever you are able | Ridley and Doctor Dodd! Cambridge indeed may boast of 
it, and which the Duke was made to appear as for his | to paint me such a as this, friend shall make the eoeey qposias of jumtutes tReet ee rea. 
“ue dia- neglect to award the premiums, on ground of| frame.'—‘I hope, Mr. West,’ said Kirby, ‘that you intend to Spenser, Milton, ay, Latimer, ond tonenn.of an Beers Geatll 
> thrust . His Grace, thereupap, took down the placard exhibit this picture f'—' It is painted for the palace,’ said West, ing names; and therewith Titus Oates and Dodd,—aye 
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and Scum Goodman, that lucklier knave, the maintained lover | representatives. Of the four candidates who stood for the 
of the Duchess of Cleveland, a forger like the Doctor, a player | honour, the great astronomer was the lowest on the poll. At 
and a plotter in King William’s days, a dabbler too in murder, a later period, Mr. Pitt, not in office, sued the University in 
or in incentives to murder, who was expelled from Cambridge | vain; but when he had the distribution of loaves and fishes in 
for cutting the picture of the Duke of Monmouth, the Chan- | his hand, as prime minister, he was elected whether he would 
cellor, and who would assuredly, later, have gone “west-|or not. So did the University triumphantly return Lord 
ward ho!”—the London slang for the way to Tyburn tree,— | Henry Petty when in office, and more summarily discard him 
had he not fled abroad to be got rid of in some tavern brawl, | on his ceasing to hold that office. These are familiar exam- 
of which history makes no record. ‘The better men are here, | ples of « very old Cambridge policy —as we may see by an en- 
however, in the majority; the worse appear only here and| try in Pepys’s Diary for Sunday, the 15th of April, 1660, in 
there, looking like the graduates in the goose-market at Stur-| which he says. 


—‘ To sermon, and then to dinner, where my 
bridge Fair, where Webster's Bellamont saw “a number of| Lord (Sandwich) told me that the University of Cambridge 
freshmen stuck here and there with a graduate, like cloves 


had a mind to choose him for their burgess ; which he pleased 
with great heads in a gammon of bacon.” 


himself with, to think that they do look upon him as a thrivi 
Sturbridge Fair periodically, and Mrs. Aynsworth perma-| man, and said so openly at table.” Since the English Uni- 
nently, sensibly disturbed the propriety of the old University | versities first received the privilege of sending representatives 
town. The former could not be put down; but the lady was 


to Parliament, that privilege was never so abused as in the 
banished the place, on account of her evil life. She established | above particular cases. The University showed little more 
herself at an inn at Bishop’s Stortford, where she amassed 


aan when it chose the Duke of Grafton jor its Chancel- 
such @ fortune that she entertained the Vice-Chancellor and|lor. He was, indeed, the patron of Gray; but he treated the 
some of the heads of houses with a dinner off silver plate, bed- | learned body by whom he was elected with intolerable neg- 
ding them afterwards on couches fit for kings, and refused to | lect. What, however, could the members have expected from 
make any charge for a hospitality which acquitted, as she 


one who, though a student of Peterhouse, was still an under- 
said, a debt of gratitude. How slyly Mr. Pepys alludes to this uate, and who refused the degree of LL.D. at his creation, 
ainted piece of mischief when, in October, 1667, his friends|from his determination not to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
wther and Burford arrived with him and Mrs. Pepys at the | Articles? 
Reindeer at Stortford, “where Mrs. Aynsworth, who lived| Browne, whom we have noticed above, was a man of as 
heretofore at Cambridge, and whom I knew better than they | stout spirit as solid learning. It was he who, when coarsely 
think for, do live. It is the woman that, among other things, | attacked by a critic in a pamphlet, did not condescend to an- 
was great with my cousin Barmston, of Cottenham, and “hid swer the vilifier, but nailed the pamphlet itself, like an un- 
use to sing to him, aad did teach me‘ Full forty times over, — | clean bird, on his own door. Gray and West, Garth (“the 
& woman they are very well acquainted with, and is here what | best Christian he, although he know it not”) and Jerry 
she was at Cambridge, and all the good fellows of the country | Markland, are all names which will be remembered with re- 
come hither.” A glance at the internal ai ents of the are by every member of the great co who may visit 
hotel kept by the ex-alewife of the University town is afforded | Peterhouse. Gray and West were serious students; but even 
us by the former student of en and drinker of Mrs. | they fell into the slang ways and expressions of the time, and 
Aynsworth’s ale :—* To supper, and so to bed; my wife and I 


while West | at the mathematics and mathematicians, 
in one bed, and the girl in another, in the same room, and lay | public tations, gaudy days, and “college impertinencies 
very well: but there was so much tearing company in the 


generally,” Gray wrote satirically of “a country inhabited by 
house, that we could not see the landlady; so I had no oppor- | thin called Doctors and Masters of Arts,—a country flowing 
tunity of renewing my old acquaintance with her.” 


with syllogisms and ale.” The fame of their contemporary, 

In the following year, we come upon evidence tending to Jerry d, has waned ; but he was a potentiality in his 

show that the resolutely dissolute University men were no-| day, a critic whose modesty may be measured by his assertion 

thing the quieter for the banishment of Mistress Aynsworth. | that there were many bad lines in the Aineid which he would 
At the end of May, 1668, Pepys records:—* After dinner, to 


never have allowed to ap) in a poem of his own! Dennis 
amen: | about nine at night; and there I met my father’s | of Cambridge, that other famous critic, who thought 
horses, with a man staying for me. Bat it is so late, and the 


he had 
inflicted more injury on France than Marlborough, is now, 
waters so deep, that I durst not go to-night: but, after supper, | except by name, little better known than Marklan 
to bed; and there lay very ill, by reason of some drunken 


The in- 

ventor ot new stage-thunder was, however, a member of Caius 
scholars making a noise all night.” These roysterers were, 
doubtless, exceptional At all events, a University 


all bs gm vonomn according to ~ Farmer, he was ex- 
personages. lor “ attem to stab a man in the dark,”—a story 
is to be judged of by its best rather than its worst samples. At 
the very time the drunken scholars were keeping Pepys from 























































which is too poorly authenticated to obtain general accept- 
ance. The great Lord Thurlow, like the Duke of Grafton 


-_ , young Stillingfleet-—that noble object of emulation | whom we have mentioned above,—the one Chancellor of Eng- 
to all Cambri students sincerely pre for “ divinity” | land, the other Chancellor of the University,—left Cambridge 
—was el the crowds that packed St. Andrew’s, Hol- | without adegree. This was in the last century, when such 


born, by the eloquent earnestness of his preaching. When 
rivals were contending for that London rectory, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and Bishop of London presented Stilling- 


a course entailed no particular disgrace, and when there were 

“ Masters” as little learned as scholars. For example, there 

was the Hon. and Rev. Barton Wallop, 9 brother of the 
Master oO en, 


fleet to the Lord Treasurer, as the “ ablest young man to preach | Earl of Portsmouth. He was made Magdalen, 
oe 1 of any since the time of the Apostles.” There will |isdescribed as having béen totally illiterate. Nothing that 
no “ 


tion” so closely beset with listeners, next week, as 
St. Andrew's used to be, when countless thousands succeed: 

each other, all eager to see and to hear the “ 
had come up from Cambridge University wi 


he did ever surprised any one, except his dying on the first 
ed | day of partridge-shooting, in 1781, which was considered an 
man” who | inadvertence on the part of the reverend sportsman. So, when 
such testimony | Walker, Vice-Master of Trinity, and a learned and eager 


to his efficiency. He was not of the idle fellows who used to} florist, was told a learned and eager brother-florist had 

buy stewed es of Malliner, over against Magdalen {ast shot f, “Good G-d!” exclaimed the reverend 

Cc .—fellows who, in the next cent had their descend-| Vice-Master, “is it possible? Just at the beginning of tulip- 

ants in the gay “ Apollos,” with Prince William of Gloucester | time !” 

o= of them, and whose distinction was to wear the| Cambridge, however, possessed more worthy and conscien- 
r 


Unfrizzled, unanointed, and untied ; 
No powder seen. 


There was, perhaps, never greater laxity in the discipline of 
Cambridge than during the last half of the last combats. Fel- 
aaa oven Be Thapel f Soe were a seen at the 
mo ne , pamphleteers published sharp 
“ Strictures” . Warburton said of Law, Master of Pe- 
terhouse, that he was not half so fit for the mastership as 
Sancho was for his governorship. Law’s “Sleep of 
the Soul” startled the thinkers and philosophers as well as the 
indifferentists of his day; and when Hone was tried for blas- 


tious Masters than these ; ang Stee we are disposed to 
place John Cowell, of Trinity 1, who throughout a long 
resi was never known to be absent from morning prayer 
at but once in his life. The omission was so striking, 
that the memory of it was perpetuated, or, at least, kept 
up for considerable period by a singular custom. The hour 
for morning prayer was half-past six; but, in remembrance of 
Cowell's absence, it was decreed that on each anniversary of 
the occurrence there should be no call to prayer till eight ; and 
the late sleepers blessed the memory and the precedent of 
Master John Cowell. 

It need hardly be said that some of the most learned men 
and most laborious workers were among thewittiest and mer- 


before Lord Ellenborough, th - 
ow fe oA irascible Judge ~ Ad 1D Bee 5B ally 4 riest in the University. There was none more learned, more 
the alleged heterodoxy of his father. seriously given to | labours, more witty or mirthful, 


than good, quaint Joshua Barnes, who was admitted to Em- 
manuel in 1671 
ciated. He had 
which another Can 

fore Joshua’s death, 

, felicis memoriz, judicium ex 
was not only of ha 
ar 


It was then the “ti ”’ to affect indolence, and the least 
idge would have been such a one 
as that of the British Association. When angles and 
were defined, a “ Fellow” was thought witty who said, “ Well, 
what's the ae of it?” Students with their tutors talked of 
stables and nels; and young gentlemen who boasted that 
they should not have to live by their learning (they would 
have starved if they had made the a pave breakfast- 
parties, in those bad old days, which lasted till the ringing of 
the dinner-bell. Then were Johnians famed for punning, and 
renowned for slang. A “Johnian hog” would talk of bei 
a “constant quantity” at a certain coffee-house, and would 
coolly tell you that “ the force of his understanding varied in- 
versely as the number of bumpers he took off.” Freshmen 
were then said to understand Latin better than Sophs; and 
both were scarcely excelled in power and extent of swearing 
by those children of the vulture, their own Gyps. There were 
more angles described on billiard-tables than in college ; and 
young lords took delight in riding horses long distances in 


stories, and told them 


But Barnes 
y wit, but ofhappyinvention. The clas- 
= wb He 1 Mag be ag who held that clas- 

tten by heathens, were naught, 
books. Whereupon, Joshua, who wished to read mae 
in peace, com @ little poem in Greek,.which he trans- 
, #8 an ancient work, and which satisfactorily 
that Solomon was the author of the Iliad! Mrs. 
was delighted ; a sensation of which she would have 
been less conscious if she had held, as the Bishop of Casta- 
bala did, that Solomon was as far off from salvation as any of 


and se- 


very short periods, unaffected by the sarcasm of Fordham, that | T2¢ ot what used to , 
& monkey could do as much. Meanwhile, however, there |” PUre Emmanuel.” As a bishop, indeed, the prelate of Kil- 
were silent workers who were not fo of their manhood, | MOre can only be compared with anoth bridge man, 


nor of what was expected from it; and even “ wooden spoons” 
took heart of grace and st forward, despite the cynical 
cheering of the leaden of . 

There existed an old Tory prejudice against Cam! . 
) a Np the Second, alter sending a troop of horse to 


—books to Se gee gave, as well discerni: 
That this right royal body wanted learning— 


as the old Tory epigram ran,—Sir William Browne, of Peter- 
house, returned the well-known reply, that 
The King to Oxford sent his troop of horse, 
For Tories own no argument but force : 
With equal care, to Cambridge books he sent, 
Whigs allow no force but argument. 
This was neat, but it was not al true. Ifthe forth- 
lecturers on po! 
facts, ney, Will Sad that in certain matters the ne 
terest. force of argument, has too often influenced 
the University. This ily learned and experienced 
body in 1705 rejected Isaac Newton (who had sat for the 
University in the Convention it of 1688) as one of its 


@ new or the revived 


and | exhaustion of the 


and whose works are well known and appre- | C4 


have some inclinations too much like those of the too vivacious 
Sir Charles Sedley. 

Though we have not named the hundreth part of the cele- 
brities of Cambridge, we have said oa to show that, next 
week, the philosophers will find ves in very excellent 
company. In the Halls, King James once disputed; and 
princes there have sat to be entertained by dramas played by 
students. From its Schools have gone forth the htest dig- 
nitaries of the law, the church and the senate; and should a 
member of the British Association look for a er than 
these, one above kings, he will find him at Sidney Sussex Col- 
lege, where the name of Oliver Cromwell is still a presence 
and a power. 

But, to our thinking, there is a brighter brotherhood than 
these in the glorious band of poets who have given more glory 
to Cambridge than they have derived from it. The father of 
them all, racy Chaucer, fittingly belongs to both Universities ; 
his sons are On both.foundations, but Cam can boast of more 
immortal singers than Isis, as the county can of useful Cax- 
ton, to whom all authors are so greatly indebted. In the fore- 

und are Spenser, Milton, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Gecrge Herbert, Francis Quarles, Dryden, Cowley and Byron. 
Less prominent, but worthy children of song, are Waller, Mar- 
vel, Prior, Butler, Gray and Pomfret, Crashaw and Garth, Eli- 
jah Fenton, drolly representing the Dissenter minstrelsy, with 
Whitehead, the son of a Cambridge baker, contrasting with 
Mason—a lucky poet with fifteen hundred a year—and Kirke 
White, the earnest student and the early singer. Oxford, with 
the exception of Massinger, Addison and Samuel Johnson, 
cannot match the foremost men of the Cambridge tuneful re- 
cord. From either a greater name than the greatest there, 
Shakspeare, is absent, as if to prove that a poet is indebted di- 
rectly to Heaven for his inspiration, though, as Jonson ac- 
knowledged with respect to his master, Camden, he may be 
indebted to man for something of his learning. Dodsley's 
livery covered a tolerable v er whom instruction would 
have benefited ; but college training would not ..ave given an 
additional grace to Gay, who began life by measuring out silk 
for ladies behind a cdunter ; nor would a knowledge of mathe- 
matics or of the causes of the precession of the equinoxes have 
conferred more power on untaught Falconer, the barber’s son, 
whose “ Shipwreck” is a picture and a poem, from which Lord 
Byron, of Cambridge, condescended to borrow with adroit- 
ness. The wisdom, the cunning, the might and the harmony 
oh the — of no eet ee but all from — Fw —— 

hi hy an meet, both vocations divine 

att chimes Ms = Call hastened news nobly than they are here in 
Francis Bacon, of Trinity, and John Milton, of Christ’s Col- 
lege. In those two alone, lies glory sufficient and to spare for 
the trysting-place of the Members of the British Association. 


BREAKING DOWN. 

Lord Canning’s death is not merely a national calamity, but 
it is a specimen of a class of calamities which possibly are 
and certainly appear to be more numerous in the present day 
than they ever were before. After each of the great a 
by which Europe has been convulsed in the course of the last 
fourteen years, many of the principal actors have died of the 

le. The names of ? aaacongy Branden- 
burg, and Schwarzenberg, amongst the statesmen, 
bear a melancholy witness to the effects of the Revolution of 
1848, The Nicholas was himself conquered by 
General February in 1855. Lord Dalhousie’s death was caused 
by five years’ brilliant Indian policy. Lord Canning’s strength 
was broken by the suppression of the Mutiny and the reform 
of the finances. 
Both in the Crimea and in the Indian Mutiny, the stroke of 
disease caused by bodily and mental exhaustion was as fatal 
or more fatal than the sword. Lord Raglan’'s death in the one, 
and General Havelock’s in the other, were only specimens of a 
large class. When so many cases occurred amongst the men 
who filled the very first rank in political and military life, the 
instances found in less icuous tions must have been 
proportionately numerous. every one who had 
any personal acquaintance with the actors in these scenes 
— have been acquainted with many instances of the 

The most singular point about deaths due to these causes is, 
that the persons who die generally survive the effort which 
kills them. Neither Lord Canning nor Lord Dalhousie died 
in India. This consideration introduces us to one of the most 
curious points connected with the physical constitution. The 
late Arctic explorer, Dr. Kane (whose own death supplied a 
striking illustration of the class of occurrences in question), 
tells a story of a discussion which he once had with a whaling 

, about the relations between the soul and the body. 
“ Sir,” said his friend, “ the soul could lift the body out of its 
boots ;” and in support of his opinion he added, that a friend 





be- | of his, when in command of a ship in the Northern Seas, was 


laid up in his berth with scurvy, by which he had been re- 
duced to such a state of disease that he could scarcely move a 
limb, whilst his body was covered with sores. For some rea- 
son or other his crew mutinied, and determined to run away 
with the ship. H what was going on, the captain got 
of bed, dressed helped to put down the mutineers 
by great personal exertions, and succeeded in — a. 
pe ag egy eo ene a een 
condition. hether or not the particular story was true, it 
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tion by the case of convulsion fits. Six or eight strong men 
would have hard work to hold a very weak one under such 
circumstances. A man in a fit will throwa person three times 
his own weight and strength from one end ofa room to the other. 
This proves that the difference between the ae of dif- 
ferent men depends far more on the difference which may ex- 
ist between the amount of motive power which they respec- 
tively possess, than on the difference between the strength of 
the framework in which it is enclosed, for each of them pos- 
sesses a frame which would be capable of transmitting far more 
energetic motions than he will ever cause it totransmit. This 
is one of the many reasons which explein why men of appa- 
rently delicate make are often really stronger (in the strict 
sense of the word, better strung) than men with larger and 
harder bones and muscles and a greater appearance of strength. 
The excess in the one element of strength more than compen- 
sates for the defect in the other. It would also supply grounds 
for a conjecture as to what is meant by b down. A 
man spends his capital at once, produces all the motive power 
that he has to give, and then can produce no more; the fuel is 
all thrown on at once, there is a roaring fire for a time, and 
then nothing is left. This naturally —— the question— 
What is the fuel and what is the fire? hat are the ultimate 
causes of human energy? Which is the agent which stimu- 
lates the nerves and sets the muscles in motion, and what limits 
the rey of it possessed by any given person? The answer 
to all these questions is a simple confession of ignorance. No 
one knows; perhaps no one ever will know. The difficulty 
of answering the questions— What is man ? what is human ac- 
tion? may by carefu! investigations be moved a few steps 
back ; but there is little hope of their being solved at present, 
or possibly of their being solved at all. 


1 
gratuitous un 





pularity should be perversely hung round its 
neck. The English nation is not so entirely of one mind in 
the American quarrel as in the Italian struggle for indepen- 
dence; but, on the whole, it has come to the conclusion that 
the South will have the best of the contest, and that it is not 
the business of foreigners to accelerate the impending catas- 
trophe. The resentment which has been justly provoked b 
the silly malignity of the North is by no means strong enoug 
to create a desire for a rupture ; the wrong-doers are exe- 
cuting ical justice on themselves effectually enough to 
satisfy the most unfriendly aspirations. Whatever may have 
been the errors of former times, England is now a thorough! 
peaceable nation ; and where no point of honour is iavelvel, 
a general conviction prevails that war is the most unprofitable 
of employments. As Mr. Cobden said, it would be per to 
maintain Lancashire in luxury, or to incur any other extrava- 
ey outlay, than to indulge in a six months’ campsign. The 
ederalists, and especially the Republicans, will say, with the 
French journals, that the fear of a quarrel with the North is a 
proof of the basest cowardice ; but if all other subjects of na- 
tional vanity fail, the Englishman may proudly boast that he 
is the least thin-skinned of civilized mankind. The policy of 
the country is, happily, independent of the criticism and satire 
of foreigners. The Government wisely declined to take a 
in mediation because the proposal would have been frivolous 
and undignified unless it were followed up by action. The 
Federal Government could have had no motive for accepting, 
without compulsion, a scheme which was exclusively fayvour- 
able to their adversaries. The refusal would probably not 
have been expressed in courteous language, and further pres- 
sure might have led to the war which the nation is fully deter- 
mined to avoid. 


There are, however, some questions connected with the sub-| The form of Lord Russell’s despatch is wholly unobjection- 


ject which must suggest themselves to every observer, and of 
which the breaking down of so many remarkable men natu- 
rally reminds their survivors. Was it always the case that 
people died in this way, or are we feebler than our ancestors? 
and ifso, why? There are many persons who answer these 

uestions unfavourably to the present generation. They say, 





able; for politeness, though always meritorious, is never so 
appropriate as when it becomes rege Mabon d a refusal. 

he admission that the participation of was desirable 
was equivalent to a hint that Prince Gortschakoff’s intended 
reply was, in its substance, as well known in Lon- 
don as in Paris. It would, indeed, have been strange if 


rst, that we work harder than our fathers and grandfathers; | the Russian Government, which has no need of Southern cot- 


and, secondly, that we have not so much constitution, that the 
primum mobile of life—whatever that may be—is less power- 
ful than it was, and that thus we break down earlier, though 
under heavier burdens. The first of these assertions is proba- 
bly not true. There isa great deal of nonsense talked about 
hard work ; and when we !ook at details which are still ca 
ble ot being ascertained with some degree of precision, there 
is no reason to suppose that we work harder than our prede- 
cessors in any class of life. Law is, and always must be, a 
most laborious profession. The prizes to be won, and the 
mode of life, attract the competition of the very hardiest and 
most vigorous men, both in mind And body, that are to be 
found. lawyers work harder now than formerly? In the 
last generation the Master of the Rolls always sat in the even- 
ing, and a barrister in any considerable de; of practice at 
the Equity Bar had to be at his business till 10 P.M., when the 
Court rove, returning to his chambers for that purpose after 
dinner. The same was the case at the Common Law Bar. A 
man diligent in his business was presumed to keep his cham- 
bers open till ten, and lawyers almost always lived near 
enough to the Inns of Court to go home to dinner and come 
back to their work in the evening. In the present day such a 
practice is almost or al her unknown. Both barristers 
and attorneys live at a from their chambers, leave 
their work to go to dinner, and do not come back. Look 
again at the hours of courts of justice. Palmer's trial was 
looked upon as a prodigious exertion, and no doubt it was a 
greatfeffort, especially for the judge. Yet the hours were 
far shorter than in former times. The Court sat as a rule from 
10 to 5, but in the trial of Hardy for high treason, in 1794, 
which lasted nine days, the Court sat from 8 A.M. till 12.15 
A.M., and on two occasions till 1:30; and the judge summed 
up for eighteen hours, fifteen on one day, and three the next. 
If the work of the Bar is a fair specimen, it would seem that 
we do not work harder than our immediate predecessors, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the hours of either agricul- 
tural or manufacturing labour are longer than t were. 
From six to six, with intervals for meals, has been the lish- 
man’s working-day time out of mind.—London Review. 
———_—_—_—_ 


THE PROPOSED MEDIATION. 


The Emperor of the French is not in the habit of acting 
without reasons, or at least without motives. His of 
a joint mediation must have been intended either to succeed, 
or to produce some assignable effect after the refusal of Rus- 
sia and England to concur. There can be little doubt that 
the actual result of the overture was foreseen, for Govern- 
ments are ordinarily as unwilling as suitors to incur the an- 
noyance of a deliberate and verbal rejection. An offer of al- 
liance, like an offer of marriage, is merely the formal conclu- 
sion of a previous n nm ; and when an an’ failure 
is intentionally provoked, it may be assumed that the usual 
practice has been abandoned for some definite purpose. When 
the French despatch was published in the Moniteur before the 
English Cabinet had decided on an answer, the Imperial Go- 
vernment must have been fully prepared for Lord Russell’s 
prudently apie reply. There is reason to believe that the 
project was aneey tendered at the Foreign Office without 
the preparation which smoothes the way for diplomatic move- 
ments of importance ; and, before the was rejected, the 
reception of Mr. Slidell at Com: was officially announced 
to France and to America. The Ni y 
either to commence a fresh course of action, or to advertise 
his desire for peace, and his good will to the Southern Confe- 
deracy. It is perfectly natural that he should be anxious to 

rove to the distressed manufacturers of Rouen and Lyons his 
interest in their sufferings, and his 


selves virtually involves a oo 4 and the 
armistice by sea and land, including the the 


——-e. 5 = derstand practical advantage 
ranged, nor is it to un an van 
wie can be cumtangel for the powerdal support of France 
beyond the renewed supply of cotton for the mills; but it is 
possible that schemes for the tion of Mexico, involving 
the acquisition of Sonora by France, may have been already 
discussed or projected. 

The ity with which Lord Russell’s answer has 
penny te in England is cmt Se y the mur- 
murs of the professional ition. 5 's 

and to a a 
portion 


iation oft 6 ; rters, while the better 
o su) while an 
of the party is unable to understand wage Gal olga of 































-| tion, which requires that the 


the | of formal etiquette. The tendency to undermine 


ton, had concurred in a plan for opening the blockade either 
by force or by ~ ee urgency. The Emperor Alexander 
was probably influenced rather by obvious reasons of policy 
than by the devoted admiration for his person and his form ot 
government which is proclaimed by Mr. Clay, and other 


pa- | American friends of freedom. It has always been the habit of 


Rassia to court the good will of the United States, and the 
success of the attempt was proved d the Crimean war. 
As the Northern Federation retains the title of the former Re- 
public, and as it especially cherishes the tradition of animosity 
to England, the Court of St. Petersburg consistently abstains 
from an interference which would have been regarded as offen- 
sive. In ying more directly to the French Government, 
Lord properly took occasion to acknowledge the 


friendly conduct of the Emperor Na 
the 7rent ; and in proceeding to explain the unds of his 
refusal, he —_ with the rules of dij , al- 
though the ves of English policy 
understood without elaborate exposition. It would have been 
superfluous and uncivil to add that, independently ofthe system 
of neutrality, there were strong reasons e rg 
a joint enterprise of undefined nature and extent. Only afew 
months since, it became necessary to incur a risk of miscon- 
struction by withdrawing at the last moment from the Mexi- 
can undertaking. It might have been more difficult to pause 
in the process of intervention in America, if an attempt to 
open the blockade had been followed by a declaration of war. 
An ingenious commentator in the Journal des Debats re- 
marks, with ificant irony, that Albion can never help be- 
ing a little ious. Lord Rassell is accused of an attempt 
to conciliate America at the expense of France; and the 
French writer remarks that it is odd that the Ministers of 
George III.’s descendant should become the champions of the 
United States against the countrymen of Lafayette and Roch- 
ambeau. pe ne ae pc way sme endured, be- 
cause it is really directed the Teper Government, 
ical and indirect sa- 


official warnings to the press; and it is more convenient for a 
journalist to find an argument against his own Government in 
a forei tech than to utter it in his own Lord 
Russell t little enough of and George IIL, but 
there is no doubt that the party in France which favours the 
Northern Federation is chiefly influenced by the belief that 
the United States are natural rivals and enemies of 

When the Secession occurred, the feeling of regret was almost 
universal among Englishmen, not on account of any selfish 
interest in unity, but because the interruption of a 
brilliant career of prosperity is in itself a melancholy specta- 
cle. The French theory of the balance of power retains a 
more obstinate vitality. The Emperor Napoleon has been 
censured for Lapse 5 $Y Great Power to grow up on the fron- 
tiers of France, and he is now eat | to have cane 
mistake in recogn' the disrupt a t Power w 
might have been pam Poche England. is area: by 
in seeing the truth of actual events, but it is possible 
policy may be My heap tie a and unquiet, amore = is com 


military which has ever been unpopular in France. 
If he Sy eee hie delges toan alliance with the Southern Con- 
Somg- he will incur large risks and liabilities.—Sut. Rev., 
Nov, 22. 


leon in the matter of 


—_——__—-———_ 
YOUNG PARIS. 


We have received authentic details of the remarkable Ge- 
monstration in the Eeole de Médicine on Monday week, no 
account ——e has been ab gg ager tree Paris 
papers. Bapense ysician, yer, been 
pointed Dean of the F; 


should be 
among the former Professors. In this case, he was made a 
Professor after his appointment as Dean. But the unpopu- 
eee ee 


organi- 


convey audible evidence of their dissatisfaction. On Monday 
week the Dean opened the session with the usual 
The students mustered in force, , it is 
said, between two and three thousand, and all wi 
the proper hour the whole building 


‘After he hed concluded, a M. Gosselin followed with an éloge 


on @ celebrated accoucheur of the name of Moreau. M. Gos- 
selin, aiming at oratorial effect, recounted that the good ac- 
coucheur had made acquaintance at Auxerre with “a young 
ill lieutenant, afterwards the hero of .” The 
medical students responded by violent whistling and no a 
plause. But when, ae with his subject, M. Gossel 
went on to say, that under M. Moreau’s ant and scientific 
eye all the Orleans princes had emerged into the light of this 
transitory world, he was greeted with - -~y applause, 
broken only by the anger of the police. hind ont above 
M. Rayer was the bust of the present Emperor, the entrance- 
door opposite to him. At this entrance-door, the siege went on 
steadily,—the excluded students using some ladders as batter- 
— which they brought with heavy Wd ge the 
solid door. The Imperial bust trembled on its t, while 
the youths inside shouted with uproarious . 
will be down!” “It won’t be down!” “ What odds will you 
take?” M. Rayer’s solicitude was profound. He mounted a 
chair, stretched out his protecting arms, and saved it from de- 
struction, apostrophising it, according to our account—but 
this, we suspect, is apocryphal—in the tenderest language of 
a reciprocity treaty, “ Jt me soutiendra, je le soutiendrat.” 

The scene ended, of course, in a good many capasbentions 
by the police, imprisonment of the offenders, and the demure 
publication of M. Rayer’s lecture the next day as if nothing 
unusual had occurred. The complete disaffection and Orlea- 
nising tendencies of the medical students are dangerous symp- 
toms. The equilibrium is not disturbed, but it is proved to 
be unstable. Spectator, Nov. 29. 

—$—$ 
GLEANINGS 
From Late English Papers. 


Mr. eant Glover, formerly papas of the Morning 





Chronicle, brought an action st M. de Persigny and 
M. Billault in the Court of Queen’s Bench. He claims no less 
than £14,000 for publishing certain articles in the Chronicle 
and other papers, and writing other articles in English, to be 
translated into the Moniteur and other French papers. The 
contract is alleged to have been in the form of a Yee a 
salary of £800 a month. M. Billault peremptorily denies by 
affidavit that he ever made any such contract at all; but the 
j , Without passing any opinion on the merits of the case, 
held that the law permitted him to send the case to a jury. 
English newspapers have been sold before now, but this is, we 
think, the first time that an attempt to obtain payment has 
been made th: a court. A transaction of this kind has 
always a secret ry, and Serjeant Glover probably relies 
upon something besides the legality of his claim. 


The Record (religious journal) of last Wednesday was in a 
delicate embarrassment. The fight for the cheamhoutpip be- 
tween Mace and King had just come off. Our contemporary 
was evidently interested in the news, and had a strong con- 
viction that its readers would be interested also,—but felt a 
delicacy in stating so fleshly a circumstance without a decent 
disguise, To have said, “ King countered heavily the nose of 
his antagonist,” would have jarred the h nerves of 
evangelical feeling. The true w have been to have 
“ improved” the occasion, artfully introducing the points of in- 
terest under the shadow of a heavy 1 of gracious 
wrath, just as “ Anonyma” was treated in a bouring co- 
wy for that time ea oy oe ine of mabe. 
and the ter was u t. The alternative o; 

public curiosity was Geen but there was scant tne erate 
rous of spiritual reproof. The result was, 

a little bald :—* At the time of to press, the 

Life office in Fleet Street is surroun: by 

ort? notice to the effect that King has beaten his op 





fore the ng office conferred a service on the 
. it to set the news ina ly and edifying 
int of view. this is but rough workmanship for the 


A ban met was given at Wick to celebrate the coming of 
: of Caithness 


age of the of Wales, at which the Earl 
the toast of the evening, the Earl, who 
is one of the in Waiting, said ; 
“ When I saw that the Queen in 


Council had sanctioned the 
Prince’s marriage with the Princess Alexandra of Denmark, I 
wrote to eee aieiceiendiccandt a 
me an answer by return ; though it is not to 
make public oe contents es letter, I may, w 


any breach of confidence, I thi t to you a single sen- 
tence from that letter. iis Royal Highness says: 

“*T beg to return my most thanks to Lady Caith- 
ness y at hy ny ey pp 
is to be really happy.’—H. R. H. says further: ‘If 1 can make 
the future life an of 
be content. I feel 
proaching marriage is 
tion ; I only trust that I may 
tions that have been formed of me.’” 


The Liverpool Chamber of Bd nye deg 
Tuesday, voted, by a majority of 23 to 14 votes, that it is no 
ex . Se aeetoidite do Garena teatenien.te 


th | private ships the same immunity which is already secured for 


enemies’ is when in neutral ships—and giving up the 
most emcee weapon of naval warfare. 











it agreed are E buil 
was to wn it 
and to erect a new and more J Fay 
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ing on thesame site. The Company has purchased the build- 
ings and site from the former proprietary for £320,000, and is 
to pay other £60,000 for additional ground in the neighbour- 
hood. A premium of £1,000 is offered for the best design, and 
two of £250 each for the two next best. 


M* CHURCH'S NEW PICTURE, 


‘“*“UNDER NIACARA,”’ 
Painted from Studies made on the MAID OF THE MIST, is now 
on exhibition at GOUPIL’S Gallery, 772 BROADWAY, from 9 A.M. 


to 5 P.M. 
Admission, 25 cents. 
Notice to Corresronpents.—/. H. McH. Balmoral is pro- 


nounced with the accent on the second syllable, so as to rhyme 
with floral. 
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The Mails from Europe. 

The regular Cunard steamer of the 29th ult., and those of the 
Dale and other lines that preceded her during the week, bring 
no news of much moment, though there are topics enough of 
lively interest before the public_— Foremost among these is 
the continued Increase of distress in the weaving districts. It 
has been charged by anonymous writers, and publicly in print 
by the audacious pen of the Reverend Charles Kingsley, that 
the mill-owners and property-holders of the afflicted localities 
have been backward in contributing aid and have shirked the 
imposition of high relief rates. But a close examination has 
shown that the charge was grossly exaggerated, while the dis- 
cussion of the subject generally has stimulated charity in so 
remarkable a degree, that Parliamentary assistance will not in 
all probability be requisite —The Queen and Court remain at 
Windsor, whence, after a lengthened visit, the fair Danish 
princess Alexandra and her father have taken their departure. 
Rumour has it that the young heir to our throne is to meet 
his intended bride at Brussels, and escort her thence to Copen- 
hagen. Perhaps so timely a compliment might be judicious, 
since Earl Ruasell’s inveterate love of intermeddling and lec- 
turing has induced him lately to favour the Danish government 
with a long letter of advice on the Schleswig-Holstein diffi- 
culty, in which he takes decided ground against them, and 
volunteers a large amount of exceedingly unpalatable advice. 
When Parliament meets, we incline to think that this portion 
of the noble Lord’s foreign policy will be severely rebuked.— 
The Prince’s marriage will take place in the Chapel Royal of 


Windsor Castle, early in April next. Elsewhere may be seen 
a list of appointments, consequent on his Royal Highness as- 
suming the dignity of manhood. 


But this wedding and this setting-up of a household are just 
now comparatively trifles. More political gravity attaches to 
the sudden call of Prince Alfred to the vacant throne of Greece ; 
for all accounts concur in stating that his election is nearly 
certain. Spontaneous demonstrations on behalf of the royal 
Middy have occurred at Athens and in all the great (little ?) 
towns. Russia, it is said, has strenuously protested, in advance ; 
the French government having allowed {it to be inferred, 
on the other hand, that it will offer no remonstrance—which 
indicates an intention not to commit itself too early. Our 
own ministers are silent on so delicate a point. The Queen’s 
wishes concerning it have not even shaped themselves into po- 
pular rumour. Neither does the young Prince himself appear 
to have been yet consulted ; and we are not without hope that 
he may settle the matter once and for all by simply declining 
a proffer, if made, for acceptance of which neither his tastes, 
habits, age, or education, are likely to incline him. There is 
preposterous in the notion of transferring a joyous 
lad of 18 to the restraints and ceremonies of Kingship ; some- 
thing wickedly rash in placing upon inexperienced shoulders 
the burden of such awful responsibilities. The Greeks might 
gain something by placing Prince Alfred at their head—pos- 
sibly the Ionian Islands, certainly the infusion of capital and 
spirit and commercial enterprise, for where the Englishman 
goes these go with him. But, nationally, they can never 
rise, unless strong enough to govern themselves, nor, under 
any circumstances, can we see why our gallant young Prince 
should sacrifice himself, and England run the risk of entang- 
ling herself in new and endless complications, because Greece 
is disposed to compliment and put faith in her. If a juvenile 
Prince is a sine gud non, there is Prince Oscar of Sweden at 
their disposal. The Baltic and the Agean seas do not in con- 
nection suggest rivalry, and demonstrations, and possible 
“untoward accidents” like that of Navarino. 

It is well that our good countrymen are not addicted to 
boasting of their perfect institutions; well, that the thoughtful 
among them are ever planning amendm nts and reform. 
Else might they blush to know that their capital city is in 
nightly terror from garrotting foot-pads, whose alarming in- 
crease is attributed to a sentimental effort at shortening the 
penalties of guilt. In plainer words, the ticket-of-leave sys- 
tem works horribly, and the moderate police force of the me- 
tropolis cannot keep down the consequent ruffianism. But we 
look for one or two cures, and that speedily. Carrying arms is 
not an English practice ; but it may be necessitated. Some mus- 
cular Christian will slay one of the murderous vagabonds out- 
right, and then the thing will end. Otherwise, the Legislature 
will revive the sometimes wholesome punishment of whipping 
at acart’s tail, which, when revived by the late Sir Robert Peel, 
put an abrupt end to a monomania for assaulting Royalty. 
To this complexion we must come at last. ° 

Gleanings on the preceding page supply some further items 
of news, on which we peed not comment,—There is a singu- 





lar taciturnity with respect to France, and the late rumours of 
projected attempts upon the Emperor’s life. 





North and South; Events of the Week. 

At last the Grand Federal Army in Northern Virginia has 
made a decisive movement. General Burnside,on Thursday, 
attacked and captured Fredericksburg, the Confederates 
making no very serious opposition, save early in the day 
when their sheltered riflemen for a while prevented the laying 
of pontoon bridges across the Rappahannock. These how- 
ever were finally dispersed by a handful of gallant volunteers, 
who crossed the river in small boats, and effected their object, 
bringing back with them a hundred prisoners. General 
Franklin’s division crossed the river, unopposed, three miles 
below the town. During this operation, and previously and 
subsequently, 176 pieces of U. 8. heavy artillery played upon 
the town, setting various portions on fire and doing considera- 
ble damage, but drawing scarcely any response from the 
Southern batteries on the heights. Ata late hour in the after- 
noon, General Burnside passed over a portion of his force— 
the numbers are not detailed—and took possession of the city, 
the Confederates retiring to their line of works. It is sus- 
pected that some deep strategic design is concealed beneath 
this feeble attempt at resistance on their part. The U. 8. loss 
is represented as slight—50, or thereabouts; but the affair is 
looked upon as the prelude to a serious battle. 

From Arkansas come tidings of still another “ great victory” 
gained by the U. 8. army under Generals Curtis and Blunt, 
at:Fayetteville, on the 7th inst. The Federal loss, among 
28,000 engaged, is estimated at 1000; that of the Confederates, 
who moved off under cover of night, at double the number. 
From other quarters, too, in the South-West come reports of 
divers advantages gained by the Northerners; but they are 
often confused and contradictory, and will belong, when sifted, 
to the military rather than to the general record of the war. 
Our own belief is, that “intelligent” communicants of news 
not seldom move divisions about, like pieces on a chess-board, 
when they are really stuck fast in mud.—To set égainst all 
these gains, be they greater or less, there is one serious disas- 
ter to be chronicled. In the neighbourhood of Nashville, 
whence news of a decisive action on a large scale may at any 
moment be expected, three or four regiments of U. 8. Volun- 
teers, said to be composed of raw recruits, have been surprised 
by a nearly equal C. 8. force, and were compelled to surrender 
after a brief engagement. — 

General Banks’ expedition has been spoken below Cape 
Hatteras, going South. Its destination is widely canvassed, 
the secret having been well kept. Were we to guess, we 
should differ from all our contemporaries, and name New 
Orleans as its goal. 

The action of Congress, as also that of the U. S. military oc- 
cupants of Southern territory, makes it almost certain that the 
Administration proposes to indemnify itself for its late defeat 
atthe polls, by carving out new States, and by carrying elec- 
tions in Districts where only friends of the Government would 
venture to cast their votes. But this neat mode of evading a 

i le predicament, and getting round a constitutional 
difficulty, belongs to the internal affairs of the country. We 
only remark therefore that, though resistance is threatened 
in Congress itself, it is more than probable that the majority 
of Legislators will not be over-nice in an effort to maintain 
their own supremacy. The ease with which a Resolution, 
whitewashing every one engaged in the long-continued ille- 
gal arrests, has been passed by the House of Representatives, 
though it slightly hangs fire in the Senate, does not fore- 
shadow much opposition to any expedient that may serve a 
political purpose—The Committee of Ways and Means has 
done nothing yet in regard to the President’s recommendatior 
and Mr. Chase’s Report. The latter estimates the public debt 
of the U.S. on the Ist of July next at between eleven and 
twelve hundred millions of dollars! Are weto have a return 
to specie payments, heavy taxation, and rigid economy, or an 
indefinite amount of paper money, and a free-and-easy post- 
ponement of pay day ? We cannot say, being not ashamed to 
confess that we look upon a man, who can grasp the vast ques- 
tion of finance, as one who might just as easily square the 
circle or solve the problem of perpetual motion. 

We commiserate Mr. Lincoln—not satirically, but sincerely 
and respectfully—on the stern necessity that has compelled 
him to sanction the hanging 39 out of the 300 Sioux Indians, 
found guilty, in Minnesota, of atrocious massacres and revolt- 
ing cruelties. Whatever may be said upon the border conflict 
between civilization and barbarism—and much may be said— 
when once the white man is committed thereto, he must act 
in self-defence. We have all a sentimental, no less than a 
proper aversion to bloodshed. Let the horrified in this case 
analyse the nature of their feelings, and endeavour to place 
themselves, mentally, in the position of emigrants and settlers 
whose friends and families have sunk under the tomahawk. 


The Diplomacy of the United States. 

Nothing but a most resolute determination can carry one 
through the copious extracts that have appeared in print, from 
Mr. Seward’s volume of rine hundred pages, wherein has 
been published the passing year’s official correspondence 
between himself and his subordinates abroad. For the 
most striking characteristic of the whole is the general absence 
of novelty. You scarcely stumble upon a fact, with which 
you are unfamiliar; scarcely meet with an argument, that has 
not been already served up in half-a-hundred different forms. 
The sanguine chief of the State Department still puts forward 
his case and pleads his cause with foreigners, as though he 
were an advocate addressing an unenlightened jury, and were 











in consequence forgetful of yesterday and unmindful of to- 
morrow, so that he could but make an impression to-day. 
When not striking this attitude, he writes despatches in the 
grandiloquent and generalising tore of editorial articles, always 
presuming apparently on the teachableness of the world at 
large. Furthermore, the discursive range of his remarks in- 
duces a similar license on the part of his correspondents—the 
net result being a copious interchange of views de rebus omni- 
bus et quibusdam aliis, which might, we say, be perused with in- 
terest if they had but some quality of freshness. Such how- 
ever as they are, it is our dutyto glance at them ; and we ne- 
cessarily commence with those that immediately concern our 
own country. 

Mr. Seward’s “ amazing versatility,” as his admirers call it, 
has been so often exposed, that were he to call black white in 
set terms, no one woulr be over-much surprised. But Mr. Adams 
having a reputation for consistency and fair dealing, we the more 
regret that throughout his despatches he manifests a strange 
determination to shut his eyes to one dominant fact, and re- 
gards public opinion in England through the medium of his 
own distorted ideas. To speak plainly, Mr. Adams utterly 
forgets that an ardent desire for the termination of this disas- 
trous war, by which they are keen sufferers, is the most na- 
tural thing in the world on the part of Englishmen. In place 
of this very simple explanation of their impatience at its long 
continuance, Mr. Adams and Mr. Seward—and a large por- 
tion of the American public too, we are sorry to add—perpe- 
tually dress up and set before themselves a raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones image, harping upon and plotting for the dis- 
memberment of this Republic. It stares you in the face at 
every turn. It leads the Minister abroad to register the out- 
rageous falsehood, that Great Britain has used the anti-sla- 
very sentiment to sow dissensions here—a stale libel, fit for 
the mouth of a mob-preacher or the pen of a mob-journalist, 
but disgraceful when coming from a professed observer of 
those to whom he is accredited. Mr. Adams in short sinks 
himself to a level with the prejudiced and unthinking herd 
and those who cater for their depraved appetites, when he 
takes imputed but very doubtful allegations against a clique 
of fanatics, for acts done by a government or a people. 
Mr. Seward knocks his head so systematically againsi this 
wall of his own raising, that we wonder the less to find him, 
in June last, winding up one of his customary declarations that 
the triumph of the North wus close at hand, with the an- 
nouncement that, had it been otherwise, all the responsibility 
would have lain on England! The force of nonsense could 
hardly go further. The surprising fact is, that an American 
can condescend to attach such vast importance to a land that 
he affects to despise. Lord Russell, on the 10th of May last, 
in a letter to Mr. Adams, put the whole case tersely and truly 
thus, speaking of the Cabinet: “They can only hope that if 
resistance should prove tv be hopeless, the Confederate States 
will not continue the struggle ; that if, on the other hand, the 
restoration of the Union should appear to be impossible, the 
work of devastation now going on will cease. Her Majesty's 
government can only desire the prosperity of the inhabitants of 
the U. 8., whatever may be the event of the present civil war.” 
This is the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; 
and it says little for the sagacity of Messrs. Seward and Adams 
that they have wasted time and pains in discussing an opposite 
and ridiculous theory, and endeavouring to fasten it upon 
England. 

Columns might be filled with remarks that suggest them- 
selves on reading the interchange of misunderstanding and 
misrepresentation ; but space forbids more than a mention of 
two or three items.—Mr. Seward intimates that reclamation 
will be made upon the British government for losses caused 
by the Alabama, which will surely lead to much dreary corres- 
pondence, and to nothing else. It were wiser to contract for 
catching her, if the U.S. ships-of-war persist in letting her slip 
through their fingers—We decline to aid in humiliating the 
Secretary of State in the eyes of his countrymen, by parading 
fresh instances of his prophetic break-downs, scattered over 
almost every page; and leave him, with one more Citation 
only. On the 4th ult. he wrote these mysterious words: “It 
is not pleasant to a loyal American to see an European Cabi- 
net discussing, before a European people, the question whe- 
ther they will continue to recognize the existence of this 
Republic.” This, we confess, is the first time we have heard 
of any such question being raised; but the quotation shows 
aptly enough Mr. Seward’s tendency to bombastic paraphrases, 
not uncommon among torturers of the quill, but utterly 
beneath a statesman.—Mr. Adams deals more gently with Mr. 
Gladstone than might have been expected, in the matter of his 
speech at Newcastle, and mentions the general annoyance it 
caused in the Cabinet. He testifies to the friendly feelings of 
Lord Lyons; and also, mirabile dictu, so late as the end of 
October, alludes to an assurance volunteered him by the Rus- 
sian Ambassador in London, to the effect that our government 
intended faithfully to adhere to its policy. In noting this in- 
cident, he exemplifies his own jaundiced view. 

Notwithstanding his ignorance of the French tongue, Mr. 
Dayton, accredited to Paris, shows favourably in contrast with 
Mr. Adams, whose stupendous mistake, permeating all he says 
and does, we have briefly exposed above. He is evidently 
well-informed, and shrewd apparently in working the mu- 
tual jealousy between France and England to his own ad- 
vantage. From his letters also we glean two little items, novel 
and not without interest. In an account of a long interview 
with Louis Napoleon, written on the 25th of March last, Mr. 
Dayton states that he plied the Emperor—labour manifestly in 
vain—with appeals for the withdrawal of the belligerent rights 
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of the South. “ The Emperor replied that he must frankly say’ 
when the insurrection broke out and this concession of belli- 
gerent rights was made, he did not suppose the North would 
succeed ; that it was the general belief of statesmen in Europe 
that the two sections would nevercome togetheragain.” Add 
this to the plain words of Lord Russell quoted above, and how 
much nonsense about jealousy and hostile feeling melts away ! 
—The other tit-bit in this correspondence relates to the more 
recent, indeed to the most recent affair. Monsieur Drouyn de 
l’'Huys told Mr. Dayton—after the despatch proposing an at- 
tempt at mediation had been sent to London and St. Peters- 
burg, but before the answers were received—that things were 
precisely in statu quo. Imagine Lord Russell telling Mr. 
Adams such a fib!. What a howl of indignation would have 
gone up! What baseness, what iniquitous designs, would 
have been laid at our door! Told in Paris, the fib is unnoticed 
here, or passes for an exemplification of the mystifying arts of 
diplomacy !—We should have desired some information about 
French designs in Mexico; but the Sphinx hereupon defies 
Mr. Dayton, and all the world beside. 

Mr. Motley at Vienna cannot have much to do, save to 
wield his literary cudgels in any direction where the purposes 
of his employers may be served. He therefore “ pitches into” 
Mr. Gladstone, without however adding a single new idea to 
all that has been said heretofore, on the incautious speech of 
that individual and eccentric member of the British Cabinet. 
Mr. Motley in his isolation further edifies Mr. Seward, by dila- 
ting with unction on Austria’s non-recognition of the Southern 
right te a combatant’s privileges, though he fails to explain 
why Austria should fish in any such troubled waters. 

Russia, it must be owned, is the stumbling block for sucking 
American diplomatists, old or young. Of Mr, Cassius M. 
Clay’s tom-foolery we thought we had seen and said enough. 
But there is a bit of it too rich to be left out, showing as it 
does that Cassius’ views were not quite so limited as Mr. Mot- 
ley’s. Minister to the Czar, and meeting him “as man to 
man,” to use his own terms, he goes far beyond a close and 
friendly political hug between the Western Eagle and the 
Northern Bear. Either his failure in London still rankled in 
his mind in January, or his comprehensive spirit looked to 
portioning out the world between the parties just named. At 
least thus he wrote to Mr. Seward, d-propos to we know not 
what: “ Union with us with equal rights should be offered 
the Canadians, and the life and property of friends secured. 
Men and money should be sent into Ireland, India, and all 
the British dominions all over the world, to stir up revolt. 
Our cause is just, and vengeance yill sooner or later overtake 
that perfidious aristocrat."—Mr. Cameron could not escape. 
He too was awe-struck by personal contact with the Autocrat 
of all the Russias, and confides to his chief at Washington, 
the soul-subduing information, that the second Alexander 
“both on entering and leaving his cabinet gave me his hand 
with cordial familiarity."—Mr. Bayard Taylor, acting Chargé 
when Mr. Cameron left his post, could not but follow suit, only 
at humble distance as became a simple locum tenens. Not for 
him was it to squeeze the tips of Imperial fingers. From an 
Emperor, he must fall back upona Prince. But he also has his 


successes ; and hastens to pour into the ready ear at Washing- | °*° 


ton the touching announcement, that at the close ofan interview 
with Prince Gortschakoff, in October last, he, the live Prince, 
“ seized my hand, gave it a short pressure, and exclaimed ‘ God 
bless you!’” We must add though, that Mr. Taylor has some 
thing else to communicate. The coldness and cautiousness of 
the Russian despatches concerning American affairs have been 
hitherto in ludicrous contrast with the interpretation here 
given them. In the interview, notintended to be photograph- 
ed by Mr. Taylor, the Czar’s Foreign Minister seems to have 
expressed openly the strong desire of his government that the 
strength of the Union should remain unimpaired. This is 
quite natural and legitimate. A cordial alliance between the 
two countries is the obvious policy of either, notwithstanding 
the frantic efforts of representatives and the press to make it 
unbearably ludicrous. But even here the Prince is very guard- 
ed and not very flattering in his language, his words being evi- 
dently prompted by the fear of positive political loss to his own 
country, in the event of American affairs going from bad to 
worse. ‘“ The chances of preserving the Union,” says ke, “ are 
growing more and more desperate.” But, he adds, Russia 
“will stand by you;” though he qualifies the expression, 
“we are very very anxious that some means should be 
adopted to prevent the division which now seems inevitable,” 
with [a hint that “we cannot take any part more than we 
have done; we have no hostility to the Southern people.” 
Rather cold comfort this, from one’s bosom friend! 

If two-thirds of all the correspondence had never been writ- 
ten, and if one halt of what was written had not appeared in 
print, we believe that the Foreign Affairs of this Republic 
would have worn a more stately air in the world’s eye. 

Bsitish Relief Fund for the Suffering Operatives, 

It is with infinite pleasure that we refer to the list, else- 
where, of contributiuns already made among ourselves in aid 
of our afflicted countrymen. The British community here, 
though a numerous, is by no means a wealthy one, neither 
is it stimulated by any impulse of national vanity or poli- 
tical pique. We point therefore gladly, we say, to the re- 
gistered sum of $18,583, given mainly in cash, with some 
aid, it will be seen, in the way of provisions, and freight from 
the liberal owners of the Cunard and the Dale lines of steam- 
ers. May the list swell on and on, for truly the claim is as 
pressing as it is legitimate! 

One word more. There are not a few Englishmen here, 


whose means have been seriously impaired by the disastrous 
war which caused all this agony in Lancashire. Some among 
them may hesitate at placing their names side by side with 
those whose good fortune has kept pace with their liberality. 
Let not such be ashamed. Let them remember the widow's 
mite. A single dollar, anonymously sent in, will put a 
day’s meal into several hungering mouths. 


American Relief Fund. 

Even if severe casuists might detect here and there, among 
the contributors to this Fund, the names of some noted Anglo- 
phobists—what then? Shall an over-fustidiousness induce us 
to decry their assistance, or receive it scornfully? We think 
not. Doing evil, that good may come, is properly forbidden 
by every code of sound morality. But tae converse does not 
exactly hold. Let good be done, we say, the more the better ; 
the chances are that the curse will be converted into a bless- 
ing! In the meantime, we are delighted to state that on 
Thursday last the sums collected were semi-oflicially an- 
nounced as $80,249, including, we believe, a gift of $10,000 
from the well-known Mr. A. T. Stewart. 





















































drama. The gallows tableau, at the close, should be omitted. It 
is matter-of-fact, and » and mars the tone of a pathetic pic- 
ture. Thus revised—and, in presentation, illustrated by more 
quiet and correct scenery—‘ Edith, or the The Earl's Daughter” 
would accomplish its much more directly than it now 
does, in requisite and_unembarrassed prominence to the 
central c and idea. Thus, technically, it would be a su- 
perior work of art, though still fatally defective in the higher re- 
gion of couception. A wife and mother, who loves--as Edith did 
—does not desert her husband, children, home, and happiness, 
either at the instigation of a scoundrel, whom she despises, or be- 
cause of a suspici cir t which a word wonld explain. 
It is not thus that the sacred ties of affection are severed and the 
treasures of the soul despoiled and polluted. But where, O 
where would be the story books, if, in crises of perplexity, the 
heroes and heroines were made to act with common sense? It 
has been wittily suggested that, had some Trojan gentleman 
kicked the pious Aineas, at the end of the Fourth Book. there 
would have been a speedy termination of the immortal Aneid 
and, I think, by the same token, that a single sensible idea would 
end most of the story books even on their title-pages. 

It is true that any considerabl d t of the play of 
“ Edith” would exclude some very neat little bits of acting from 
the stage of Niblo’s. It would deprive us of a spirited comic 
delineation, iu the firm and free style of Mr. Thomas Placide, 
who plays Mr. Justice Grout, and plays it admirably well. 
It would darken the humour of Mr. Burnett as Mr. Dobble 
and repress the caricature so skilfully drawn by Miss Mary Wells, 
as the partner of his joys. It would prevent Mr. Collier from 
showing, in the slight role of Richard Keith, that he understands 
the simple methods of natural pathos, and that his decided talents 
are constantly a under judicious cultivation. It would 
cut off the easy and voluble Clampinais of Mr: Becks—Gaston 
over again, but . even at second hand. Here, however, 
the record of vantage stops. Nor should these be considered 
serious losses, seeing that while the absence of so many super- 
flous characters would strengthen the drama, the talents of these 
various artists, exerted otherwise with equal zeal, would shine as 
brightly and win as warm commendation. The effort to suit the 
capacity of a theatrical troop may result in a curious piece of dra- 
matic patch-work, but will not of necessity culminate in a good 
play. ‘o overload a plot is the common mistake of unpractised 

ramatists—a mistake illustrated in the present instance. The 
central figure here is Edith, and the moral of her fate is the centra 
idea. To these, all details should be made subservient. There 
must be a sufficient gackground, but no more than sufficient. It 

Sores of Alfred Morleigh be acted with dignity, 
taste, and man) lerness; and it is so acted by Mr. J. McCul- 
lough. Itis desirablethat Sir Mortimer Rashton be vividly delinea- 
ted; as he is, though not with sufficient fineness, by Mr. L. R. She- 
well. It is essential also that Mabel Keith be made ambitious and 
fascinating, and ry certainly is personated with much more than 


foils merely, for the tempestuous nature of Edith—and these suf- 
fice. They serve to throw into bold relief the images of her pas- 
sion, her trial, her bitter agony, her mounful end. his is the pic- 
ture that rivets attention. 

Miss Heron’s Edith is a good effort in a style peculiar to herself. 
It savours of her Camille, without being either so even, so truthful, 
or so vigorous. The reason of this is two-fold. The former cha- 
racter is less marked and individual, while the actress is not suffi- 
ciently versatile to catch minor shades of difference. In situations 
where emotional recklessness is the predominant mood, she attains 
the very summit of passional gover, In the wild conflict of 
sions she is whirled onward, like a lost leaf in the Autumn 
Thus her acting stimulates the emotions, without ——s - 
intellect. It seizes salient points, but lacks descriptive fin er 
favourite anguish is that of womanhood ruined through love, and 
dritting away on a stormy sea of misery. This is the instinct of 
genius, that points out to sea, where crucl waves struggle under 
desolate skies, and angry anew drive madly on to ruin. Thus 
her Camille is her best embodiment—not from merit in itself, but 
b it gives ion for the ise of her peculiar powers. 
Why a bad subject is preferred to the grander réles of Greek tra- 
, it is difficult to determin maires it be because the bad sub- 
ect is . Eatth ts no Chpecta 


improvement on Camiile, 
intrinsically better—because the ble element of 


prostitution is thrown out, and the pathos is induced by a natural 

method. The attitude of a wife and mother who has dishonoured 

her husband and children, and who, though dead to them, is alive 

in their a ised every t with the sense of 
ee 














Blood, Once More, Thicker than Water. 

This now familiar phrase originated in a nautical affair, 
wben an American naval officer felt himself as it were com- 
pelled to aid a British brother in trouble. Something similar, 
mutatis mutandis, occurred at Aspinwall, last month, during 
the terrible gale that prevailed there for three days. The British 
mail-steamer Avon was wrecked, but without loss of life. The 
U.S. gun-brig Bainbridge dragged so nearly on to’a reef, that 
every thing moveable was thrown overboard, and signals of 
distress were hoisted, her crew being in deadly peril. The 
first boat that went to her assistance was a life-boat, under 
charge of Mr. Dix, first officer of the wrecked Avon, and se- 
veral British sailors, who succeeded in bringing a portion of 
the Bainbridge’s crew ashore. We have no comments to make. 
It is one of the very few privileges of journalism, simply to 
record such incidents. 





Drama. 


Last Tuesday evening was a very lively one, at Niblo’s Garden. 
An eager audience crowded the theatre. The play was “ Edith ; 
or The Earl’s Daughter,” then produced for the first time. The 
principal ch ter was p ted by Matilda Heron. The minor 
parts were played by various members of Mr. Wheatley’s company. 
All the artists seemed in good spirits, and acted with earnestness 
and care, winning applause for their individual efforts, and a ver_ 
dict of general approbation for the piece itself. Good scenery, and 
tasteful music, heightened the effect of the entertainment, and 
ecepened the interest of the occasion. The play, though long, and 
somewhat nful, 4 smoothly off, Miss Heron, in the new 
role of achieving a decided popular triumph ; and justifying, 
to the fullest extent, her high reputation as a realistic actress. 
Under these circumstances, the duty of the critic will be fitly per- 
formed by a few words of comment on the play and the acting. 

* Edith, or the Earl’s Daughter,”’ is a tragic melo-drama, in five 
acts, founded on Mrs. Henry Wood's novel of “ East Lynne.” Its 
author is Mr. Benjamin Woolf, a dramatist unknown to fame, and 
not ee to make her acquaintance. The plot of the play 
differs in some culars from that of the story, though in the 
main harmonizing with its original. An Earl's daughter, Edith, 
loves a wealthy lawyer, 7 farleigh, who alsoloves her. They 

married. tly ith becomes jealous of Alfred, on the 
und of his — affection for a friend and client, Mabel 
Feith. A heavy in, Sir Mortimer Rashton, taking advantage of 
this state of facts, contrives to poison the mind of the wife with 
added suspicion of her husband's fidelity, and at length proposes 
elopement. Chance at this juncture acquaints ber with the fact of 
a secret meeting between Alfredand Mabel. She then accepts Sir 
Mortimer’s proposal, and, in his company, deserts her home. The 
two are next discovered at Paris. Some time has ¢! Sir 
Mortimer has grown tired of Edith. This he tells her, at the same 
time disclosing the treach falsehood by which she has been 
deceived, the fact being that Mabel’s aren ge with Alfred re- 











e, and ag 
shame and the inexorable doom of ergention from the heaven of 
her soul—this is what breaks up the p foundations of sympa- 
thy, smiting the heart with P re and clouding the eyes with 
tears. This Miss Heron, as Edith at the death bed of her child 
izes to absolute perfection ; and herein consists her power to 
make the part a popular triumph. As a whole, the personation is 
rugged and spasmodic, though more than redee by the elec- 
tric fire of the in the closing scenes of the third and fifth 
acts. That she exhibits genius is true; but it is us cabined 
and confined ; and seeing it wasted on such a play, One cannot 
help lon, with something peas for grander bilities of 
art, yet un ed, and, apparently 





unimagined. 
lated to a matter of business—no less, indeed, the case of her Muse of alll the gifts and 
brother, accused of murder. .Sir Mortimer also informs her that Though the fields pad. - 
=e : in ~ — obtained a ages = monies There are ampler realms and spaces. , 
a th. ereupon she proposes . He demaurs, an: J 
suggests a caparation, at the same time offering her a pension of Where no foot has left ite traces, 


' 
money. She, infuriated, curses him. Then they part. Subse- Let us turn and wander thither! 
quently, wasted with sorrow and sickness, she a go- 
verness, gains admission into her former home, and, in that ca- 
pacity, assumes the care of her own children, one of whom is very 
IL. ere she learns that Sir Mortimer Rashton committed 
the murder of which hitherto Richard Keith, the bro- 
ther of Mabel, has been wrongfully accused, and also that 
this eccentric nobleman has becn arrested. The next in- 
cident is the death of her child, the step-mother being ab- 
sent. Overwhelmed with agony, she tears off her disguise. 
Alfred, coming in, recognizes his former wife. There is a painful 
scene. She implores and receives forgiveness, and so passes away 
from oS of a wretched life. At the same moment, a ta- 
bleau oses Sir Mortimer upon the scaffold, and thus the drama 





MERCUTIO. 


—_—_.—___— 


SAusic. 


The routine operas of the Academy of Music—alternated by an 
occas! performance of Meyerbeer’s “ Dinorah” afford so little 
material for the critic, that it is hardly possible to do more than 
record a couple of weeks of steady business in Irving Place. Dur- 
ing this Mr. Grau’s three prime donne have in various ways 
disti hed themselves, ap g in the work we have named, 
in * Lucrezia Bo ” in “ Norma,” in “ La Favorita,”’ and to- 
gether in “ Un Ballo in Maschera."” The representations of these 
familiar works being of an average character, it is unneccessary to 
dwell upon them further than to mention that they were . 
and when the weather was clear attracted fine audiences. ere 
have been no as grange but Signor Brignoli has been so 
indisposed that roles had to be handed over to Signor Macca- 
ferri who attacked them with much rand some success. To- 


it season—when 
“ Un Ballo in Maschera” will be re; r. Grau and his com- 


peated. 
Yan pee ie cOming week, and retu 
to New York in the new = We pm with wneh satis. 
faction that Miss Kellogg will then make her rentrée. The lady, 


as our readers are aware, is engaged for the coming London sea- 
son, and will make her début er Majesty's Theatre, in April 


next. 
The child pianist, Terresa Carrefio, has given several con- 
certs at Irving Hall, with increasing success. Her « 


e 


loses. 
The critical reader of novels and plays will at once perceive that 
this plot is hacknied and artificial, that it inspires reminiscences of 
numerous fictions, but that it is neither en See of any- 
thing in nature, nor especially fruitful of c situations. 
Such a reader, however, will not be inted. He will remem- 
ber that Mrs. Henry Wood is an essentially commonplace writer, 
dealing altogether with the trivial mercy | of sensational ro- 
y gifted with that dreadfnl a is the 


m y 
terests the public, that atmosphere of tragic grief which comes of 
ked th of circumstance, and that real 
os of maternal affection which isthe tenderest and truest thing | 248 
all this false, bad world. And hence, despite flimsiness of plot 
and clumsiness of construction, he will not wonder that the play 
succeeds. A generation that approves “The Stranger,” and “ Ca- 
mille,” is not likely to neglect a kindred drama which is intrin- 
sically better than either. . 

In an artistic sense, it would be easy to improve this piece. Some 
eight or ten of its p might be excluded without loss. There 
is no necessity for either Mr. or Mrs. Dobdle, the French fops, or 
the French milliner. The servants and villagers have undue pro- 
minence, and there is a superfluous allowance of Mr. Justice Grout. 


been called upon to Lm 3 4 

demand, not only great executive ability, but a degree of sustain 

power which can hardly be expected in a child. Miss Carrefio’s 
ical Ff ption is liently clear, and her execution very 

marvellous; but, lacking the necessary strength, her performance 











seminte of Irving to day, and a d closing performance at 
the Academy of Music on Monday ie 22nd fnstant—the two last 


ons on which Miss Carrefio will appear in public. 





This - character, by “We way, Pp pet Dat oy, Sater bn 
guise of a rural chard not requ on the 
stage at all. from these incumbrances, the’ sto might Facts any Hancies. 


y be comprised in three acts, and thus the whole work would 
gain in vigour and dramatic effect. The 














: The Times, Herald, World, Tribune and Hapress, journals ot 
given, is often common aad sometimes a id be made this city, have increased their price 50 per cent. namely from 
Smooth, forcible, and generally harmonious with the spirit of the |2 to $ cents per copy, Advancing is the order of the day, 
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even on the Rappahannock. The vastly increased cost of | cellent anthracite, or stone-coal, and the American two sorts 


paper manufactu- | of brown coal, suitable for burning in the furnaces of marine 
rers are said to be combining to force and keep the price up. | engines. 


paper rendered such a step inevitable. 


The Associated threatens, on the other hand, to manu 
facture for itself. —Baron Gros has been ap 
bassador of France to the Court of St. James. 
the Count de Flahaut, who retires, in consequence of age and | 
infirmity. The Earl of Longford has just married the | 
Hon. ina Rice Trevor, third daughter of Lord cs 
A prospectus has been issued of the Oil Wells Com- | 
pany of Canada, with a capital of £75,000, in shares of £5 
each.———-—The prevalent rumours of the Sultan’s broken | 
health are officially contradicted.— Prince Louis of Hesse | 
and the Princess Alice’s stay in England will be for about two | 
months. Prince Louis recently bought the Botanical Gardens 
at Darmstadt with a view of building a grand lace on the 


site, which will be immediately commenced, and finished to- 
wards the end of next year. 


——_——— A lady in Derbyshire, 
whose house was broken into by burglars, shot one of them 
with a revolver. He was carried off by his associates. 
They are building small and very swift steamers in the Mer- 
sey, of steel plates only 3-16 of an inch in thickness. They are 
designed to run the blockade. The trade between Liver- 
pool and India is increasing rapidly. Thirteen vessels were 
simultaneously bound ou to Bombay. A new 
“ Emancipation Society” is to be established in London, to 
make trouble by meddling with other people’s business in 
America——————That famons dancer, Emma Livry, was 
nearly burnt to death recently, at Paris—her dress 
having taken fire at the footlights. In i 

to the fact that Scotch law ~ call the plaintiff, 
in the great Yelverton case, the Pursuer, Punch says that 


























seem quite 


when the of that affair is catled to mind, that expres- |’ 
sion wil perape 


——_ to the pariy. 
The 500th anniv of the union of the Tyrol to 
Austria will be commemorated next year. It is said 
that the town of Turin has been largely outgrown by its po- 
pulation, so that lodgings cannot be obtained within its limits. 
The Queen has commissioned Mrs. Thornycroft to 
— “1 “" a _ een ——— —' ae, who, ac- 
col y; ig the necessary sittings for the model. 
The famous Sumter is advertised for sale. She has lain for 
months at Gibraltar, blockaded by the U.S. steamer Tuscaro- 
ra. There are 2,800 streets in London, measuring 3,000 
miles. Ifplaced ina t line they would extend for more 
than twice the distance Calais to Constantinople, and 
walking ten miles a day, it would take a person more than a 

ear to traverse them. The Biblical names, “ Adam, 




















Eve, Cain Abel,” have, thus a , been w: hly 
in asa maternal injunction ing the cor ion of 
a child. Lord Palmerston has elected to the office 





of Lord Rector of Glasgow University, and Mr. Gladstone has 
been re-elected Rector of the University of Edinburgh.— 
St. A ’s familiar remark is once more afloat, in this 
form ; “It is easier to die the death of a martyr than to live 
the life of a saint.” Mercadante, the composer, has lost 
his eyesight. The Boston Transcript suggests, as econ- 
omy in the use of paper, that the second leaf in note and 
letter paper be di with for the present.—————— 
Greece must free herself by her last revolution. Do we not 
see her already getting rid of her bonds ? a of Turf 
scandals, Punch has found a new name for the Aristocracy, 
describing them as “ Our Betters.” The Council of the 
Social Science Association have decided by 22 to 17 to hold 
the meeting of 1863 in Edinburgh. York was the other can- 
didate——_——We are 
works of the late Rufus has at length been published. 
A mummy’s head, warranted to be 2,162 years old, is 
advertised for sale in a London newspaper, by the executors of 


























a medical gentleman. ‘There is some talk of the Great Exhi- 
bition Byliing being sold fur a railway station. It will be 
moved, of course. Some of the crew of a whaler, lost 


in 1859, in Hudson’s Straits, it is now discovered, were mur- 
ate +. ay mag It ee om oa ange: the 
\ way into Up pt, with a branch to con- 
nect the main line with deed This would probably be 
from Corsair to Thebes, 150 miles, a rete over in 
5 days,on a camel, many ago. Kelso Mail 
states that the estate of Lochton has been sold for £33,250, to 
Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees. Iron rail-road 
being constructed in Pennsylvania——It appears that 
Swelen is flourishing. Her annual income for the years 1863 
to 1866 is estimated at 33,647,358 dollars, and — 
at 31,237,000 each year. The Cleveland says that 














the original of the Mr. Sid of the singular story, called 
« Sue of M Clients,” blished in the dna Monthly, was 
Sidney C. Burton of 


ay. who died on the 11th of Dec., 
1855, at his home on “the West Side,” having been poisoned. 
The manufacture of t tine and resin has been 
commenced in California. e Scientific American sa: 
that they are now building,in London, “a steamer,” 7 
feet long, similar to the ous one built, a few years ago, at 











Baltimore. A valuable forest of nutmeg trees has been 
discovered in the Island of an, & new source of profit to 
the Dutch Government. E of the French 





sent as a present to the Queen a pair of beautiful 
white cows and a bull, of the African breed, from Al- 
They are all pure white, have fine heads, and forms 

of the buffalo shape, but without any hump.————— 
Within the last fourteen years it is estimated that not less than 











£550,000,000 in gold has received into the markets of the 
world. number of pupils of the School of Medicine, 
at Paris, propose to give to Dr. Nélaton a case of surgical in- 
struments, in ivory and gold, as a mark of admiration for his 
treatment of G i. Calcutta has remitted £9000 for 
the suffering of Lancashire. Victoria has subscribed up- 
wards of £10,000. A British estimates the loss to Bri- 


tish owners, in attempts to run the blockade, at over twenty 
taillion dollars——————Wilberforce University, a college 
founded at Xenia, Ohio, for the education of coloured students, 





has, in uence of hard times, suspended operations. 
‘The King of Siam has given Louis Napoleon a — 
t of colossal “ Sweets to the sweet.”——————The 


ormons are said to have turned their attention to the culti- 
vation of cotton _———— A new scheme for boring a railwa 
tunnel through the Alps is in contemplation in Switzerland. 
The cantonal governments of Geneva, Lausanne, Fribourg, 
and Valais, are at the head of the affair. The tunnel is to be 


oe the Simplon, and of the | of about 4,600 metres. 
The similar p of boring Mount Cenis, threatens 
to be a failure, fatal cause 


want of air. The 
first municipal election has been held at Victoria, Vancou- 
ver’s Island. ‘The University of Warsaw, ae 
by the Russians in 1830, has just been reorganized in that city. 
——————A man in Shap, Scotland, was lately put in jail for 
stealing a copy of the New Testament —————A course of 
experiments on the different kinds of coal found in the Island 
of and in Chiznan 








the peninsula, 
Sitka, has shown that the Asiatic 


inted Am- | Calcutta. 
e succeeds | has enjoyed, as a lawyer, the highest reputation at the Calcutta 
———-An 


| that a Vienna manufacturer has received orders for upwards 


ad to notice that an edition of the} also 





Isle, near shore yields an ex- 



































well as land seems barred to female students of medicine. 
We are informed that the University authorities, both in St. 

Andrew’s and Edinburgh, are not unwilling that female class- 
es of medicine should be established, confining their objection 
in appearance, if not in reality, to the admixture of the sexes. 





For the first time in histo: 


, & native lawyer 
has been ~ 7 one of the Jud 


of the High Court of 
is name is Baboo Sumbhoo Nath Pundit, and he 





Bar. Austrian publication states that there 7,231 
Jesuits now in the world, nearly one-third being resident in 
France.—— Several —- American poets invite re- 
newed attention this season—T. B. Read, in the “ Wagoner of 
the Alleghanies,” R. H. Stoddard, in “ The King’s Bell,” Bay- 
ard Taylor, in “ The Poet’s Journal,” and T. B. Aldrich in a 
“ blue and gold” edition of his complete poems. A new edition 
of Longfellow’s poems, complete, is also published. 





Ovituary. 


At his residence, Sonsonate, Salvador, Saml. Burland, Esq., late 
H.B.M. Consul, and formerly of Live l.—Col. Dobbin, late of 
the 3d Dragoon Guards.—At Edinburgh, Lord Edward Hay, aged 
63.—At Tavistock, Devon, Capt. Ed. Marshall, R.N.—At Paris, W. 
Campbell Manley, Esq., H.B.M.’s Secretary of Legation at Copen- 
. rede - hagen.—At Beauly, Inverness-shire, Major-Gen. F. Archibald Reid. 
We notice in print a significant statement that, while no seri-|¢.B., late Qrtmstr.-Gen. of the Army.—Mr. Ichabod Wright 
ous discussion of “ Miserables” is allowed in France, a | banker, at his seat at 4 near Nottingham, in his Sth 
Parisian newspaper has been permitted to — @ parody | year. He was the father of Mr. J. C. Wright, the translator of the 
on that powerful work. The Great Exhibition has, of | “Inferno” of Dante. One of his sons married a daughter of the 
course, proved a capital “advertising medium.” late Lord Denman, and one of his daughters is married.to Lord 

Overstone. He was a great benefactor to all kinds of charities.— 
The Rev. C. 8. Bird, chancellor and canon of Lincoln Cathedral.— 
At Nice, Mr. Andrew Vance, Q.C. He was brother to the member 
for the ~ be Dublin, and, during a short portion of the adminis- 
tration of Lord oa filled the office of law adviser at the Castle. 
—Mr. Whateley, Q.C., in his 68th 
of his circuit for Yo! 








It is stated 


of £10,000 worth of goods, though until now, his very name 
bas been unknown in England. This, though most remarka- 
ble, is not the only instance of the kind. ‘The Liverpool 
Gorilla turns out to be a poor chimpanzee. Thus another 
humbug is exploded. 





ear. He was one of the leaders 
ears.—At Bromley, near Leeds, Mr. A. 
Musgrave. He left to five local charities.—Commr. Cas- 
well, R.N.—Capt. King, 13th Light Infantry —At Hurst House, 
West Molesey, Admiral Sir Charles Sullivan, Bart.—At Humber- 


—_—_a_———_ 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON THE “ALABAMA.” 


stone, Thomas Paget, Esq., formerly M.P. for the county of Lei- 

The remarks that follow were set up last week as editorial | cester.—In Londen, Wenry Besament Coles, Eso., of Middleton 
matter. The lapse of time induces us to give them less pro- | House, Lo h, Hants, M.P. for Andover.—After severe afflic- 
minence —_ brought on by exposure in India and the Crimea, J. Stillman 
. ; Go a Bs, Cope. Ya Regt.—At Monkstown, Ireland, Hugh 

It would be discourteous to leave altogether unnoticed the | Polloc .,» late -, and Semele of the 26th Cameronians.— 
exceptions taken, by two of our Colonial contemporaries, to | Sir Richard Pierce Butler, Bart., of Ballin-Temple and Garryhun- 


certain comments that we lately made upon the destruction of 
the barque Lavretta. But great pressure upon our space 
counsels brevity, and the subject moreover loses interest in 
the continuous rush of events. Briefly then: the Montreal 
Commercial Advertiser claims that the case of Mr. Burden is 
“ weaker in several particulars” than some of those it has 
cited, to prove how a British resident abroad may lose his 
character of a neutral shipper. We can only say that these 
weak particulars did not strike us, and do not; and we must 
repeat that, unless the neutral ceases to be clothed with neu- 
trality when no longer on his own soil—which would be at 
variance with the whole tenour of British practice—there 
could not be a stronger case than this very one, which we 
took up because the facts were well known to us and extremely 


don, county Carlow, Ireland, in his 49th year.—In London, the 
Countess Granville, mother of the Lord President of the Council, 
and sister of the late Countess of Carlisle and the late Duke of De- 
vonshire.—Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld, aged 54. 


Appointments. 


The Duke of Argyll to be Lord-Lieut. of Argylishire, v. the Mar- 
quis of Breadalbane, dec.—Mr. Bruce, M.P. for Merthyr Tydvil, 
is expected tosucceed Mr. Clive as Under-Secretary of State in the 
Home Office.—The Gazette of the 18th ult. gives a list of 35 Paid 
Attaches appointed Second Secretaries in the Diplomatic service. 
Among the number are several gentlemen known to some of our 
readers: Mr. Odo Russell, nephew of Earl Russell, and now at 
Rome ; Mr. Fenton, who was at Washington with Sir Hen 





Bul- 
simple in themselves. Neither can we admit the smallest | wer; Edward Robert Lytton (ie poet “* Owen Meredith’’) ; Messrs. 
force in the further position of the Advertiser—which has in- | W. Brodie, Ernest Clay, and E. Baldwin Malet.—J. Finn, Esq. now 
deed “ escaped our notice,” as well it might—to the effect that H.M. Consul at Jerusalem, to be Consul at the Dardanelles.—N. T. 


Moore, Esq., Vice-Consul at Beyrout, to be Consul at Jerusalem.— 
H. A. Leveson, Esq., to be Colonial Sec. for .—Dr. Ellicot, 
Dean of Exeter, to be Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol.—The ap- 
pointment of Se: t-Surgeon to the Sovereign, the highest to 
which bers of the medical sy can aspire, has just been 
bestowed on Mr. Cesar Henry Hawkins, F.R.8. (the vacancy hav- 
ing been caused by the death of Sir Benjamin Brodte. ) 


Tue Prince or WaALEs’s HovseHoLp.—Groom of the Stole, Earl 
Spencer.—Lords of the Bedchamber, the Earl of Mount Edgecumbe 
and Lord Alfred Harvey.—Comptroller and Treasurer, Licut.-Gen. 
Knollys.—Grooms of the Bedchamber, the Hon. R. H. Maude and 
C. Lindley Wood, Esq.—Equerries, Major Teesdale, C.B., R.A. ; 

Japt. G. H. Grey, Grenadier Guards; Lt.-Col. Keppel, Gren. Gds. 
—Private Secretary, Herbert W. Fisher, Esq. 


the responsibility in this matter lies with the United States 
government, inasmnch as the Confederate States have 
no national existence, and cannot therefore make treaties. 
Quite the contrary ; they have a recognised existence as belli- 
gerents, and had surely the power to make a specific agree- 
ment concerning the exercise of = rights power) | to 
them as such. It is not conceivable they could plead ina- 
bility to act up to their own bargain, on the got that they 
were not competent to make one. A minor repudiating 
his debts, on coming of , should not be half 
so contemptible. If the South had not been acknow- 
ledged as a belligerent, the settlement of questions of this 
sort would revert to the U. 8.; and they, not being i 
tothe Treaty of Paris, would in truth not be liable at all. So 

a abe by oye South, even in this heed character of 
a igeren’ it for the special agreement m at mon 
in August of last year, to which we have already called atten- 
tion. The only doubtful point then seems to be, whether our 
government will decide to prevent such outrages, where it can, 
by naval force; or whether it will leave to an uncertain future 
the chances of obtaining reparation for its ieved subjects. 

The Halifax, N.5S., nist is also of opinion that we are 
wrong in our views; and asks whether we “seriously mean 
to contend that a few hundred barrels of flour, ed as 
British property in order to save to the owners the cost of in- 
surance, is going to ensure the — of Northern shipping 
agdinst a power at war with them?” Certainly not, we 
answer, not dwelling upon the neat little allusion to insurance 
because it has nothing at all to do with the matter. This is 
not a case of a few hundred barrels of flour, leavening, as it 
were, a larger lump. It is the case of a whole , the en- 
tire lading of a ship ; and we — in the belief that the bel- 
ligerent, ‘being under no mil necessity for destro: it, 
was bound to heed the com of hisown government, which 
had granted it a specific indemnity. 


—_—_>__—_—_ 


“Livery Derarms.”— * * Mr. Dillon, seeing that “ pistols 
—horrible weapons” —were out of his reach, consented to use 
swords, and, as a sort of set off, the other side consented that 
Mr. Dillon should have a day to pi himself. He went, 
uccordingly, with his useful friend, M. De Noé, to the great 
M. Pons, the first fencing-master in Paris. This gentleman, 
however, had given lessons to the Duke, and had conscientious 
scruples about destro’ 








Arup. 


Larce Cannon.—It is an error to suppose the manufacture 
of cannon a perfectly modern accomplishment. The 
22-in + of Constantinople, and the 28-inch guns of the 
Dardanelles, were made many years ago. The great gun of 
the Kremlin, in Moscow, is reputed to be the largest in the 
world. It is 86 inches in calibre, 18 feet long, and weighs 
97,500 b. The inscription shows it to have been made by 
Andrew Tchoff, in the Moscovian year 7094, or 1586 of the 
Christian era. . 


Lieut.-Col. Sarel, 17th Lancers, has been appointed Mil. 
Sec. to Sir ry Rose, v. Lieut. Burne, 20th Regt., who takes 
the post of A. D. C. to his Excellency. The military autho- 
rities at home are understood to have disapproved of any one 
under the rank of field-officer occupying a position so import- 
ant as that of Mil. Sec. to the Commander-in-Chief in India. 


War Orrice, Nov, 21.—50th Ft: Maj-Gen Slade to be Col, v 
Maj-Gen Eden, dec. 76th: hy bay Joseph Clarke to be Col, v 
Gen Jervois, dec. 102nd: Maj-Gen Sir R J H Vivian, KCB, to be 
Col. 105th: Lt.-Gen Dyce to be Col. 108th; Maj-Gen Sir G C 
Whitlock, KCB, to be Col. The three last from the Madras Army. 
—Scots Fustlier Gds: Bvt-Col Ainslie, CB, h-p Unatt, to be Capt 
and Lt-Col b-p, v the Hon R Ci who ret on h-p; Lieut and 
Capt the Hon CR Hay to be Captand Lieut-Col b-p, v Ainslie, who 
ret; En and Lt Speirs to be Lt and Capt; Cor Lord Rosehill, Ist 
Drags, to be En and Lt. 17th: Staff-Surg Tuson to be Surg, v Clut- 
terbuck, who ex. 47th: Lieut Stanley to be Capt b-p, v Ellison, 
pre to an Unatt Maj; En Atty to be Lt; Gerald G C Gambier to be 

a. 


T sane eaurted to“ M. Gatechalr, « prectia | 22, 2nd: Ea Bland to be Lt bp, v Sawyer, who ret; R 

he ir, acco . to “M. 7 : En D Pp, Vv Sawyer, who ret; ogers to 
man,” who, by the —. bore a remarkably qeneedan name. | be En. RI Canadian Rife Regt: Lieut Dawes from Mil Train, to 
M. Gatechair described to Mr. Dillon some mystery about | >* Lieut, v Pechell, who ex. 


vierce and quarte, which we do ned ee to understand, and 
which ~ to have been equally difficult to his unfortu- 
nate pupil. He was to attack “en tierce,” and then to c 
after which the Duke would make a} ,and Mr. Di 
would “ spit him”—a phrase which M. le 

the veteran duellist for employing in his in’ 
Dillon appears not to have known what tierce 


Navy. 
We are very glad to learn that Commander Hewitt, who 
gained his Victoria Cross when a Midshipman with the Na- 
val Brigade in the trenches before Sebastopol, and now com- 


meant, for M. | mands the Rinaldo, 17, attached to Sir A. Milne’s squadron, is 


De Noé gave hima “when he was in the right Jine of | promoted to bea n.—The Ariadne, 26, sailed from 
play.” is little attention he admitted = = perhaps | this port on Saturday last, and has since touched at Fortress 
emen are blind 


quite the thing, but, I said to myself, these 
to it—so much the worse for them.” “Shall I sit here, sir, 
and wink at the jury ?” said an attorney to a barrister, adding, 
with a gentle sigh, “ perhaps it is not strictly honest.” Poor 
Mr. Dillon did well at first, but, unhappily, he made a flourish 
—the Duke lw and he fell dead. 

These — etails, from which our prosaic narrative takes 
off all the edge, are given in the original with the point and 
liveliness which they would possess in one of M. Dumas’ no- 
vels. Indeed, the whole story is exactly like one of those 
charming little collections of paragraphs in half a line each, 
printed on paper with a wide margin, and with still wider 
spaces between the lines, with which most of us have whiled 
yoy nd a weary hour on railroads or steamships.—Zon- 
don jew. 


Doctors tn Perricoats.—The legal authorities consulted 
by Miss Garrett on her right to enter the classes at the Uni- ootient. 


Monroe and gone thence to Bermuda.——The Meeanee, 60, scr. 
st., has been commissioned at Sheerness by Capt. Wodehouse. 
She is a teak ship, and probably the stro; t wooden line-of- 
battle ship in the service. Rumour sends the Meeanee to the 
Mediter ,to i our reduced naval force in that sea. 
——Commnr. the Hon. T. A. Pakenham is appointed to com- 
mand the Curlew, 9, on the S.E. coast of America, v. Commr. 
C. 8. Forbes, ———- at his own request, to join Capt. 
Sherard Osborne’s flotilla fitting out for the China seas.—— 
The two vacant service pensions are ats to Capts. 
Glasse, C.B., and Willcox, C.B.——Capt. Alfred P. Ryder, 
late of the Hero, has been a: ted private secretary to the 
Duke of Somerset, First of the Admiralty, v. Capt 
Moore, C.B., resigned. 








INTMENTS.—Lieuts : hah ogy | and 


arrior ; 
Emerald.—Promortions : Lieuts G L Sulivan, late of the 
recently Flag-Lieut to Sir James 
¢ has returned invalided. 


great to 
students, and the power , jot, nh ® 4 Borges, 
Scotland, ‘ore, as | Hope om the coast of China, from which 
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New Publications. 


Miss Muloch’s “household story,” Mistress and Maid, has 
been published in pamphlet form, by Messrs. Harper and 
Brothers, of this city. It is very carefully and prettily written, 
and leaves a very agreeable impression on the mind of the 
reader. Plot it has none in particular, being simply a straight- 
forward narrative of domestic experiences, which aims to in- 
terest by an exhibition of high qualities of character and win- 
ning traits of disposition. These, manifested by several of the 





persons introduced, are heightened by contrast with opposite 
qualities in persons less amiable and worthy. The charac- 
terization of the book is its chief merit. It deals with indivi- 
duals, and not with abstract delineations. As a whole, its 
best, because most thorough and profound picture, is that of 
the growth and development of Elizabeth Hand, the Maid. 
Little Hilary Leaf, the Mistress, is gentle and lovely, and the 
record of her struggles and sorrows, no less than the sweet 
patience and fortitude of her elder sister Johanna, inspires 
genuine interest, and makes us reverence anew the sacred in- 
fluence of womanhood in the world. The boy Ascott, how- 
ever, is feebly drawn, beside being subjected to a somewhat 
misdirected indignation. Everybody is not, in nature, con- 
teni with the domestic way of life. For those whom it pleases, 
it is doubtless well enough ; but they should take care not to 
be intolerant of differing tastes and dispositions. Neither, on 
the other hand, should the vagabonds be critical. The world 
is wide—wide enough for all persons to go their several ways, 
and not bother each other with conflicting theories. Ascott 
is not a good boy, and does not love to stay at home with his 
aunts; but this is not criminal. What really makes him 
contemptible is innate frivolity and meanness. He is 
not worthy of the affection lavished on him, nor of any 
affection at all. But mean and frivolous persons will 
continue to be loved, and to make suffering for others, as 
long as human nature is weak, and “blood is thicker than 
water ;” and Miss Muloch is quite true to nature in this re- 
gard, producing pathetic effects by a truthful method. The 
book has an unlimited capacity of moral teaching ; but what 
it most strongly maintains is that the true sphere of woman 
is “the safe circle of domestic life”—a respectable doctrine, 
though rather venerable for purposes of art. The world, 
which is in great need of thinkers and creative artists, suffers, 
meantime, no lack of humdrum moral instructors. Miss Mu- 
loch is one of these—perhaps the best one among modern no- 
velists. Ethically, she applies to human life the feminine in- 
stinct of “putting things to rights;” and thus, her system, 
though neither liberal, adequate, nor profound, is neat and 
pretty, and works. well within narrow limits. 





Camp and Outpost Duty for Infantry is the title of a timely, 
and, as it seems to us, instructive little military hand-book, 
also from the press of the Messrs. Harper. Its author is Gene- 
ral Daniel Butterfield, U.S. A.; and, as it bears the recom- 
mendation of Generals McClellan, Hooker, Kearney, and 
others, we doubt not it is as worthy in system and detail, as it 
certainly is in style and arrangement. 

We must reserve for another occasion our comments on 
The Poet's Journal, by Bayard Taylor, received from Messrs. 
Ticknor & Fields, of Boston, and on Salome, the Daughter 
of Herodias, a dramatic poem, published by Mr. G. P. Put- 
nam, of this city. 





Sine Arts. 


UNDER NIAGARA. 

There is now on exhibition at Goupil’s a bold, brilliant, and 
most powerful sketch in oil, by Mr. F. E. Church, bearing the 
above title, and seizing with masterly touch one of the many 
splendid points of view in which Nature’s masterpiece 
abounds. If the spectator be not allied to the family of the 
Naiads, he may suppose himself boated upun the yeasty waves 
that have just come careering past the look-out tower, and 
have flung themselves thereabouts over the precipice ; in other 
words—as we all affect just now the phrase military—he faces 
the right wing of the great cataract’s advancing forces. From 
close proximity, the eye ranging up the foreshortened and 
descending mass can but catch the crown of the tower, gleam- 
ing in a reddish ray of sunlight. The effect of this single 
object is strikingly fine, as it peers over the silvery crest— 
silvery, because the shallower waters are there chafed into 
perpetual foam. Away to the right, the familiar form of the 
central horse-shoe is slightly indicated through a veil of 
spray and vapour, and delicately tinted with its appropriate 
emerald colour, set, as it wereyin frosted silver. 

The wild rush, the tumultuous sense of movement, is irre- 
sistible ; and as this is apparently all that is aimed at, the suc- 
cess may be pronounced complete. Were we to pick out the 
finest bit of artistic feeling and the one which charms us most, 
we should note that portion of the breakers high in air, where 
they seem (so to speak) to have gathered themselves up and 
reared themselves on their haunches, ere taking their perilous 
leap. The incongruity of the similitude is obvious; but we 
lack one more forcible. . 

It is a fact that this vigorous study was begun, and finished 
as it is, in a few hours of one working day. This provessome- 
thing more than mere rapidity and skill in manipulation; 
it shows that Mr. Church was verily possessed and inspired 
by his subject. For the rest, he threw off a noble sketch 
—scarcely a picture. The white pigment is laid on, where 
effect is desired, with so unsparing a hand, that paint, and 
not painting, is suggested. This is permissible in theatrical 
scenes intended to be seen from a distance only ; on a canvas 


of moderate size—this being about six feet by four—it is, or 
should be, but a temporary substitute. Water churned into 
foam is not one and the same thing with white lead. 


haunted 
MADAME DE GIRARDIN. 


As, one by one, the lights fall from the intellectual firma- 
ment of France, and there gathers steadily over the empire 
the inevitable darkness that may be felt, the lapse even of a 
minor luminary cannot be ed without melancholy and 
ominous signi! ce. Of the clas of clever and cultivated 
women who dominated the salons of Paris while Paris still re- 
tained the life of her salons, and of whom Madame Récamier 
was the acknowledged queen, no lesser potentate drew to- 
wards herself greater homage, or wielded a more influential 
sway, than Madame Emilie de Girardin. Under her maiden 
name, Delphine Gay, she at an early age attained a precocious 
success, both in literature and society. From her mother, 
Sophie Gay, the indefatigable pla: t, the wife, and sub- 
sequently the widow, of a receiver-general under the Empire, 
she inherited not only talents of a high order, but a position of 
eminence among the first intellectual and esthetic circles of 
Paris. Few names are more familiar than that ef Sophie Gay 
in the records of light French literature a g tion or two 


attitude led to his arbitrary incarceration at the hands of the 
chief of the State. The vengeance of Mad de Girardin 
wreaked itself in a poetical attack upon Cavaignac, the only 
bitter lines she was ever induced to pen. Shrinking from the 
chill and un nial atmosphere of the Empire, with its gag 
upon the press, its spies in every sa/dn, its dead hand upon the 
intellect of the country, its despotism no longer tempered by 
epigrems, her later life became one of reticence as regarded 
public affairs, broken, however, by the fame of ler dramatic 
and literary triumphs. Her death, on the 29th of June, 1855, 
from rapid disease of the lungs, surprised her most intimate 
friends, and threw Paris into transports of merited grief; and 
her funeral had the air of a public mourning. 

The works of Madame de Girardin are not, perhaps, so well 
known in this country (England) as they deserve to be. Per- 
vaded even to excess with the light but artificial air of the 
salon life of Paris, which they portray without a rival, they may 
be thought comparatively wanting in that treshness and 
truth of nature which is necessary to a lasting European re- 
putation. 

Her petites comédies are happy in plan and situation, sprightly 
and naive in dialogue, and sustain their characters with point 
and verve. In tragedy, her fondest admirers will scarcel 
claim for her the palm with which the genius of the Frenc 








back. Her imagination was lively and unbounded ; and if her 
talents were not of the highest quality, her industry was im- 
mense. Plays and romances by the score, with songs of which 
both words and music were her own, established and kept up 
her celebrity until her death, in 1852. She lived chiefly at 
Versailles; and —— her means were slender, her home 
was the resortvof all the best poets, actors, artists and littéra- 
teurs. , 

Under the stimulus of this intellectual hotbed, Delphine, 
her third daughter, born January 26, 1804, rapidly developed 
into mental precocity. At fifteen she was already the lionne 
of a choice and critical circle. Pretty, vivacious, and roman- 
tic, she was petted with the worship, and even pictured in the 
attitude, of a Muse, and saluted wish the title of “ Corinne.” 
In 1822 she computed for the prize of the Academy on the 
devotion of medical men and Sisters of Charity at Barcelona. 


language seems to tantalize, only to mock, the hopes of ambi- 

tious rhymesters. Her proper genius was eminently that of 
impromptu, and her chief repute was won by her constitu- 
tional force and vigour in conversation. The short and frag- 
mentary volume of her remains L’ Exprit de Madame de Girar- 
din—made up, apparently, in part of scattered jottings from 
her pen, in part of the reminiscences of friends—gives as faith- 
ful an impression of her intellectual and social parts as is com- 
patible with the absence of those living and incommunicable 
adjuncts which belong to the voice and manner of the speaker. 
Arranged under sections and headings, her desultory musings 
fall into the form of an agreeable commonplace book of French 
sentiments and manners, from which amusing selections might 
be made at hazard. Proud of her sex, she sees ever thing 
through a feminine medium. Les Femmes, Amour, la ute, 
la é, le Monde et la Conversation—such are samples of the 
themes on which the lively moralist en jupes, with not the least 








Her poem, Les Seurs de Ste. Camille, rejected on a point of 
form, was decreed worthy of an extraord premium, and 
recited amidst plaudits at the public ion of the Academy. 
A volume of is in verse formed her first publication, 
the same year. Perhaps her most striking talents lay in im- 
provised poetry. Some lines of hers, thrown off impromptu, 
over the grave of General Foy, were chosen for i: ption on 
his monument. About the same date, she pleaded with girlish 
enthusiasz: the cause of Greek independence in a 
piece entitled Za Quéte. In August of next year she started 
with her mother on a tour through Italy poy rwagg 5 d 
been granted by Charles X. a pension of 1,500 cs. La- 
martine, in his preface to a lately published volume of her re- 
mains, gives a sentimentai account of his coming on the track 
of two unknown ladies, the ony of whom, the cou- 
rier’s rapt description of her, as 4a premiére im isatrice de 
as Delphine Gay, for whom 


la France, he at once 
acquaintance he had long sighed. His introduction was ef- 
fected amid the echoes of the falls of Terni. Between two 
such congenial ts an ardent friendship was instantaneous- 
ly struck up, and renewed on his return four years later to 
aris. Meanwhile, the ep ee ee 

at Rome, elected a member of the Academy of the Tiber, and 
conducted to the capital with the honours of her titular pro- 
totype, Corinna. Patriotic in every aspiration, if not slightly 
elevated by so much incense, she was not thought unduly pre- 
tentious, says M. Sainte-Beuve, in arrogating to herself even a 
higher title than that of an el sister of the nine. She 
would be to posterity the Muse of Patriotism :— 

Et fiers aprés ma‘mort de mes vers inspirés, 

me pleurant comme une sceur chérie, 

M’appelleront un jour Muse de la Patrie ! 

Returning to Paris in 1827, Delphine became, four years la- 
ter, the wife of Emile de Girardin, who had already given, as 
a young littérateur, unmistakable prognostics 
eminence as a journalist and politician. Previously to this, 


she had m to write novels with marked success, From 
1836 to 1848 she contributed to La Presse, her husband's 3 
a series of Lettres Parisiennes, ed “ Vicomte de lau 


chatty comments on tan manners, and graphic re- 

cords of the gossip and scandals ot the salons. Dramatic 
ieces and proverbes were her forte, and her Lady Tartufe, and 

T euioatin Tudith and Sinsis ant oaaas trae 
wo , Were com) 

expressly for Rachel. Celebrities of both sexes, from the 


briand, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Rachel, Mars, and the epicene 
o—— Sand, were — devotees to Aw tenth muse. 

er , yet proud grandiose beauty, with emotion 
and thought— ber blue eyes, fair hair, and 
—— while majestic arm—her music of voice 
and t fence of repartee, are dwelt upon as of irre- 
sistible power by all who came under their spell. To her 
victims she was generous and tender in the use of her wea- 
pons. “Elle n’en usait (says M. Sainte-Beuve) ni pour tour- 
menter les hommes, ni accabler les femmes.” Her elo- 

uence, ew. and invincible bonhomie reminded Jules 
Jenin of de Statl. To the eyes of Lamartine she was 
now the Vittoria Colonna of Michael A and Raffaelle, 
now a feminine Belvedere Apollo. In ier days a certain 
dash of mischief and brusquerie in her loveable tem t 


ee bon garcon. Matur- 
ing in majesty of look csamuthe cgntand okie odin, 
had. “She would 


have been a d mother for a son.” Elle aurait eu le lait des 
lions! In first freshness of her personal and literary 
charms, a kind of backstairs had been up, he declares, 


raised up impedi- 


superstitious prince 

ments which probably saved her from so dubious an elevation, 
and the trom becoming the victims ofa bigoted ist 
clique, the a new Diane de Poitiers or Ma- 
dame de Maintenon. thful to his vow at the death-bed of 

, Charles would reserve henceforth his 
heart for God. Her fame having culminated with her happi- 
ness under the she could feel neither loyalty nor 


cape Gee Co eee Ce régime avait péri de 
prosaisme. enn ee mem the same reason, awoke in her 
but slight enthusiasm. her friend, Lamartine, she might 
indeed, as he himself modestly hints, have welcomed the rule 
ce ee oe ee 

















ship which rose out of the first weak 


sternly denied allegiance. Her ‘3 Evopendent 


4 





her | —all comes from decision. “ Elles s’ emba 


stage, the the world of art, politics, and flocked 
to her bright and animated sets Mabtons Soulié, Chateau- | A 


perament | won 
had —— the poet to rebaptize the bonne enfant of the 
nursery with the more 


affectation of bas bleus, descants to the Paris of yesterday. Her 
satire is keen, yet without venom. The raillery in which she 
disguises the cure diverts attention from the sore part on which 
it is made to touch. Not Mr. Buckle himself could make more 
of the influence of women upon ideas :— 


Les hommes se croient bien forts, bien ingénieux, et ils n’ont 
pas une bonne idée qui ne leur vienne des femmes. 
L’b le plus proford est un innocent a cété de la plus sim- 
ple femme. 
And then their courage! “On a stormy day, the men in 
cabs, the women draggle in the mud. ight in every ox whe 
go by are women.” young men ef the day can neither 
suffer nor work. They can bear neither pain, poverty, nor 
fatigue, neither heat nor cold—no, nothing but insults. They 
take the best side of the street, the most comfortable seats, from 
the ladies. Look at that busy shopwoman, al! day chaffering, 
minding the children, mending clothes, melting away over her 
bouilloire. Where is the workman, htr husband? Smoking 
his pipe at the cabaret. Follow that pale, pretty woman, run- 
ning to give her fifth music lesson, three more to follow this 
afternoon. She has just passed her husband walking with an 
actress from a minor theatre. That 
jaded air, is eking out a meagre existence by hack literary 
work. Where is monsieur? Playing’illiards at the capt, and 
small jokes upon female scribblers. In yonder bu- 
reau is a Minister's wife, 
busy brains for the noodle who sits at whist at his club. Sa- 
crifices unknown to Rome or Sparta are met by them with a 
ony of wifely enthusiasm. A stoic of their sex, going to the 
l of the season, has been known to turn away the 
most tempting parwres, the most delicious sprays in the 
magasin, She is thinking of the purse of le mari. “ C'est trop 
cher. Je mettrai ma vieille guirlande.” It is sublime! “Cela 
fait venir les armes aux yeux!” One fault alone women 
sess, and it is their ruin. “ Leur vanité est un abime od |’on 
se perd.” Every man thinks himself charming. That keeps 
him from being envious. Women, more modest, are haunted 
by self-distrust, and enter life with a vague jealousy. What 
vanity is in the one sex, self-esteem is in the otheg. The dif- 
ference is clearly marked. French and English women, again, 
are well contrasted. The slightest action of an English woman 
is the result of a resolution. “ Elles ne désirent jamais; elles 
veulent.” Their style of walking, talking, loving, and praying 
rquent pour toutes 
choses.” This is part of their insular nature. The vivacity, 
the impulse, the abandon of her French sister is to the 
nglaise u wn. Prudes are made up of depth. It 
is not that the amorous sentiment is unknown, but that 
it absorbs and inwardly devours them. Their mind is never 
from the idea. “Eh! c’est pour cela qu’elles sont prudes ; 
e voile n’est si épais que parce qu'il i a beaucoup A cacher.” 
Why is the Salic law peculiar to the French, the race of pala- 
dins and troubadours, worshippers of women? Jealousy on 
the part of men is the cause. In England, Russia, Germany, 
and Greece the men are superior in wits to women. Not so 
in France. “ Une Francaise a = d'esprit qu'un Francaise.” 
Hence the relation of the sexes is one of perpetual feud. “ Tout 
Frangaise déteste la femme qu’il aime. Toute Frangaise con- 
sidére !’@tre adoré comme son plus mortel ennemi.” And the 
lover’s triumph is to find out some frightful defect—some irre- 
fault in the cherished object. Then the victory is 
“*Je la tiens, dit l'un. ‘Il ne m’échappera pas,” dit 
Yautre.” A Frenchman, then, can only love a woman when 
he thinks he can look down eee her. And this is sweet, be- 
cause it is so difficult. Stupidity is natural to men. Just two 
per cent. of the sex may be called spirituels. Dut our female 
cynic, after seeking for fifteen years, has only found one wo- 
man who was entirely stupid; “and she had a brother more 
stupid than herself.” No wonder, accordingly, that, whether 
he it or not, every man is led by some woman. The 
writer lived, she tells us, six months in a little town in Tou- 
raine. There, all the husbands were led by their wives, one 
only excepted,“ who was led the wife of another man.” 
ings proverbially indulge their vassals in no favours but 
as dull and e them. “If Prometheus had stolen 
the heavenly fire to light his cigar, the gods would have let 
him take it.” The} of creation are, with the same subtle- 
ty, ind it to their female slaves. Apropos to cigars, how- 
ever, own vices will not be long in turning the tables 
the tyrants. We are half-ashamed to betray Madame de 
’s confidence, and let the Cnepiety pep out. To- 
is the subtle instrument of the plot e were to have 
_— treatise—De 0 Emancipation des femmes par le 
chwomen descry their proud destiny. Disguising 
the disgusting “4 they force upon their 
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Havannah or from Ind the most fragrant weed. Credulous 
Frenchmen, beware! (irce is drugging her cup—Lucrezia 
distils her potions. The cannibal seasons on aromatic herbs 
the victim intended to be devoured. Le tabac béotiateur is, in 
the hands of the female enchantress, the philtre which shall 
enslave the master to his mistress, the spell which shall pros- 
trate sage Merlin on the lap of wanton Vivien. A vial of 
wrath is poured upon the male half of humanity. Nor is quar- 
ter to be expected from the generosity of the conquerors. 
With cruel candour, Madame de Girardin opens our eyes to a 
last trait in the moral portraiture of her sex. “The rarest 
thing in France, next to a stupid woman, is a woman who is 

nerous!” Worse than all, an old philosopher, we are told, 
3 right—-that every Frenchwoman has a certain “ dose of in- 
fernality.” Not that she has exactly signed a compact with 
Satan. Oh,no! No Frenchwoman ever compromises herself 
in writing. “ But he pays his attentions, and she is always 
coquetting with him.” 

We have sufficiently indicated the peculiar aroma of the 
esprit de Madame de Girardin. Those who are familiar with 
her portraits by Chasseriau (engraved by Blanchard) and Her- 
sent, will see in her es chit-chat the reflection of that 

uick and kindly soul to which her piquant countenance 

ormed the most expressive index. Her own lines, from her 
early poem, Napoline, may be cited as embodying a scarcely 
less characteristic portraiture of her mental qualities :— 

Naive en sa gaité, rieuse et point méchante, 

Sublime en son , en sa doul b 

Ayant un peu d’orguell peut-étre pour défaut, 

Mais femme de génie et femme comme i! faut. 

cqueereuna staan 


OLMAR. 


Mr. F. T. Buckland, the well-known Naturalist, communi- 
cates to a London paper the account that follows. It makes 
a suitable pendent to the article on the Trapéze, copied into 
last week's Alion. We publish it however under a mental 
protest. 


. For some time past we have seen the London streets pla- 
carded with the single word “Olmar.” This mysterious an- 
nouncement time has proved to signify that a performer bear- 
ing that name is now a candidate for public patronage. No 
clue being given in the advertisement as to the nature of his 
performances, I of course was anxious to see in what they 
consisted; and whereas there are possibly many readers of 
The Field who have not seen him, I now venture to give 
some idea ot the really terrific performances of Olmar. 

The visitor, on entering the Alhambra in Leicester-square, 
will notice suspended far above his head a ladder, a trapéze 
swing, and a seodianes wooden frame, from the sides of 
which depend large rings. It almost makes one giddy to look 
up from below at this gymnastic arrangement, which is 90 feet 

ve one’s head; and one shudders to think that a human 
being is about to display feats of activity at such a height in 
the air. However, at the appointed time, Olmar appears. He 
is not a tall man, but rather below the middle size ; his limbs 
poryeres 4 well knit and muscular ; his arms, of that peculiar 

which unite strength with lightness; his chest and back 
enormous, this being caused by the immense development of 
the muscles which work the arms, He just mak 





es a bow to 
the audience, swarms up a rope with the activity of a monkey, 
allows the rope to swing away from him, and there he is alone 
in mid-air on the ladder. He then goes through gymnastic 
feats on this ladder which are fearful to behold: he hangs at 
the by one hand; he hangs with his head downwards, 
his supported only by his hams; he hangs with one foot 
only on the edge of the ladder ; he drops himself suddenly be- 
tween the bars, and arrests his descent by his armpits; he 
i from une bar to the other along the lower side of the 
r; he entwines himself like a snake between the bars, 
with no support for the hands at all: he takes a sudden dive 
downwards between the bars, and catches himself in the de- 
scent with his hams; he lets himself fall between two bars, 
and arrests himself by the back part of his outstretched arms 
(which are opened in a wedge shape); and, what is most fear- 
ful to see, he goes to one end of the ladder, supports himself 
by 1.3 hands only, and then, after giving his body the motion 
oi a pendulum for some seconds, flies through the air and ar- 
rives at the further end of the ladder. After a short rest he 
ascends to the trapeze (a bar of wood supported at each end 
by ropes), which is stil higher than the ladder. Mounting on 
to the trapéze, he balances his body on the centre of his back, 
with no hold whatever ; he reverses himself, and does the same 
thing ; he twists himself round and round on the bar, with a 
slow motion—a most difficult feat in gymnastics: it is easier 
to do it quickly. He then gets up on to, and stands on the 
centre of the trapéze bar, supports himself first by one leg 
then by the other, walks wards and forwards on this 
trembling and unsteady apparatus, and lastly actually swings 
himself backwards and Towesde, standing on one leg only. 
His attitude in these positions is the fixed and iron rigidity of 
a bronze marble-statue; but the feats over, he instantly as- 
sumes the easy grace of an opera dancer. He then again 
ascends, and this time to the square frame, on to the lower 
side of which are affixed rings (about large enough to admit a 
Dutch cheese), and of which there are nine on each side of the 
square. He surveys them fora moment, and then, quickly 
reversing himself on the rope, places a foot in one of the rings, 
hanging head downwards. He lets go his capping rope, 
laces the free foot in the next ring, and so walks awa with 
is feet in the rings, his head downwards, round the sides of 
this square. He goes along at a very good pace, and I ob- 
served he manages to twist his head up every now and then 
to see that he does not miss the ring with his foot. This po- 
sition was really fearful to behold. After descending from 
this fearful height he takes a terrific jump from one side of 
the ladder, about four feet into the air, passes through the air 


the whole length of the ladder, and catches hold of the other | T 


end of the ladder on the outside; in fact he jumps the nah 
of the ladder by passing along its side in the air—exactly the 
leap of one of the spider monkeys a* the Zoological, only that 
Olmar being a man has not prehensile feet nor a prehensile 
tail to assist him. He then twines one leg in the rope, which 
is now again brought within his reach, and he descends slowly 
and eee with a twisting motion to the earth again, and 
right glad I should imagine he is to.get there once more safely. 
The performance is most fraught with danger, imminent ik 
terally at every step. To go through it must require a pluck 
almost more than human beings generally possess—nerves and 
limbs of iron, quickness of motion aan thought, combined 
with steadiness and agility : accordingly we see all these char- 
acteristics well marked in the pamenal Tamu of Olmar ; and 
all that we can wish him is success, personal safety, and a 
ony nerve. 

P.5. Since writing the above I have had a lengthened in- 
terview with Olmar, who kindly allowed me to make an ex- 
amination of his p ue. He is not a tall man, but is all 

is 


muscle and strength ; the power of his biceps and forearm 


tremendous ; his wrist has amazing strength in it ; his pectoral 
muscles project like the breast ofa ; the muscles of his back 
are like those in the figures of Hercules‘in the statues of Rou- 
biliac in Westminster Abbey ; his chest has a large capacity— 
and he weighs with all this power but 130lb. it was very cu- 
rious also to observe how that certain muscles in the abdo- 
men and back, not developed in ordinary persons, are v 
much developed in Olmar. They are the very muscles which 
are called into play when he walks on the rings downwards, 
and plainly show us how that nature has provided muscles for 
the working of the human frame in whatever ition it ma’ 
be placed, even when the head is downwards. O/mar tells 
me that his ladder is made of the best Jamaica lancewood, 
and is 114 feet long; the bar of the trapéze is 44 feet long, and 
2 inches in diameter ; the apparatus with the rings (which are 
iron covered with — is 90 feet from the floor of the Alham- 
bra. He has been%eleven years learning to walk in the rings 
head downwards, and it was nine years before he had confi- 
dence in hin,self enough to bring it out. The great difficulty 
he experienced at first was to “ keep the blood outof his head” 
when in this position, and it was ten months before he trained 
his head to it. It is no trick, but simply a feat requiring great 
age and cool When near the pees he can walk 
oy | from 150 to 170 rings without difficulty. He showed 
me the amazing power of his foot, for when he bent the toes 
upwards, it was with difficulty that I could force the foot 
down again. The tendons working the foot are like iron 





wires. 

He learnt gradually, as a little child learns to walk on the 
floor of the nursery ; even now he is obliged to practice by 
himselfevery morning. He considers his most difficult feat 
is balancing himself by one foot on the trapéze-bar (but the 
public does not know this), even when the bar is close to the 
ground. He knows no professional who can do it even now— 
the bar is so apt to slip away from under the foot, it is so un- 
steady, and trembles so much with his weight. Olmar, I was 
pleased to see, was not inclined to “ swagger” or be conceited 
about his performance; he acknowledges its danger—but long 
practice, perseverance, coolness, pluck, and strength, have 
enabled him to overcome this danger. He has never yet met 
with an accident ; and trusts that his personal qualities with 
great care in fixing the apparatus, will enable him to escape 
harm or injury for the future. 

We append a paragraph from a London weekly of the 22nd 
ult., cordially agreeing in the remark with which it closes. 

A curious fact transpired this week before the Court of Ex- 
chequer. The proprietor of a theatre, at Hoxton, quarrelled 
with Mr. Wilde, lessee of Leotard the “t st,” as toa 
commission due to him. It came out in evidence that Mr. 
Wilde paid Leotard £200 a week for his services at the Al- 
hambra, and £20 a night for performances anywhere else. In 
other words, a French acrobat receives a salary ter than 
the i of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and three times 
that of the Premier, for jumping from one rope to another at 
the risk of his neck. There are, probably, not+three profes- 
sional men in England who make the sum earned by a tumb- 
ler. The statement shows at once the enormous sums made 
by the proprietors of the music halls now springing up like 
mushrooms on every side, and the utterly degraded condition 
of public taste. 





ciaenpeeadeesilfpinatiicem 
ASMODEUS IN GOGGLES. 


The brilliant article that follows appeared in the V. ¥. World 
of Monday last; and as a sample of nervous and felicitous 
style, it may be pronounced unique. Quoted in these columns 
solely on account of its literary merit, we beg to disclaim any 
responsibility for the rude terms in which it alludes to certain 
American dignitaries. 

To catch a Tartar is proverbially bad. But of all the Tar- 
tars that ever were caught the most uncomfortable is unques- 
tionably the Count A De Gurowski, captured some two 
ears ago by Mr. Seward, and by him let loose to ramble at 
is own sour will through the saloons of power and the offices 
of state at Washington. 

Born in a tempest and cradled in a whirlwind, this stormy 

1 of a hundred revolutions, having been finally ejected 
rom the snug little coop provided for him by the un y 
premier of Mr. Lincoln’s government, has now made up his 
mind to say what he thinks, and to recite what he has seen, 
of the men with whom he has been living in semi-confidential 
relations ever since their sudden tumble into authority. We 
have often heard a certain class of people described as remark- 
able for “ telling all they knew ;” but no example of this class 
can for a moment be compared with the one now before us. 
Gurowski has absolutely no reticence. Nothing is sacred to 
him. The interests of party, the a= of social relations, 


the force of al favour, are to him as were the green 
withes of the Philistines to Samson. He rends them all asun- 
der. ig to keep a Diary, as he says, in March, 1861, 


he registers month by month, and sometimes day by day, his 
conversations with ministers and congressmen, generals and 
diplomatists ; his impressions of public measures, his views of 
the daily journals which he ill-digested with his morning meal. 
These memoranda are b: ht down to November, 182, at 
which time it is said he sent them to be bound up in a volume, 
to the State Department binder, whose curiosity being at- 
tracted by some mention of Mr. Seward, perhaps as a “ med- 
dlesome busy-body, who would put his finger into matters of 
which he is as innocent as a lamb,” he went on to peruse the 
pan ans finally carried them to Mr. F. W. Seward, who 

them before his father. The result, of course, was a polite 
intimation to the author, that at the desk and the 


ae _—_a Mr. Lincoln; the trivial and flimsy 
ism ot Mr. Seward; the intellectual poverty of the 
Tribune, “ drawing its might-cap, like an old woman, over its 
eyes and ears;” the mean ambition of Mr. Blair ; the toadyism 
and twaddile of Mr. Sumner, and the “ 


such constant tri 
sight of Gurowski himself. When he 
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tells us that all the gods of the radicals are idols of clay and | interfere 





But setting aside what it does not much concern us to veri- 
fy, there can be no donbt that Gurowski’s has not only 
all the value which should attach to the portrait of a hero by 
his valet-de-chambre, but something also of the interest of an 
hour t with an Asmodeus in les upon half the house- 
tops of official Washington. It is the record of events and 


” 


ery | the sketch of men as = A passed before the sardonic gaze 
€ party. 


- 2a “ irresponsi! And what a picture 
t is! 

The hungry horde of office-seekers besieging the cabinet in 
the rear, as fiercely as Bea and Johnston belea- 

ered it in the front; the inexperienced “Sewards and 

umners paying too much attention to the silly talk of Eu- 
ropean diplomats in Washington ;” the President “devot- 
ing his whole time to — the amount of patronage 
to the various States;” the “coquetting with Virginia,” 
ending in the seizure of Norfolk; the whole administration 
“ tossed by expedients,” “ receiving moral kicks with serenity,” 
and sending bouquets to Russell, of the Times, who “ cannot 
find out the epidermis under a shirt;” the Chevalier Wikoff 
almost persuading Seward to send Lord Lyons his passports; 
all this at the beginning. And at the end, in spite of that 
“last of the Romans,” Stanton, “disorder, helplessness, and 
incapacity ruling paramount in the War Department ;” “the 
Republican party on the wane, and perhaps beyond redemp- 
tion ;” Seward “desperate ;” and the army given up to “ ca- 
naille like Halleck.” 

Such is the inside view of matters and men at Washington 
which this volunteer Argus, chased from his post, holds up to 
the contemplation of mankind. How much of justice—of bit- 
ter, painfal justice—there is in it we need not say. Children 
and madmen, we are told, s the truth; and though Gu- 
rowski is certainly no child, he is evidently mad enough in 
one sense of that word, to blurt out the most disagreeable facts 
about his friends. His opinions of individuals we need not 
say are for the same reason comparatively worthless. His es- 
teem for one man after another goes through a_pro- 
cess of steady a in the course of his Diary. 
With the exceptions of Mr. Lincoln, who comes into the book 
as an “imbecile watching over his mammy, slavery,” and goes 
out of it as a “grave digging myth ;” of Wade and Wads- 
worth, who are persistently the bold and noble champions of 
decisive general smash ; and of Lord Lyons, Mr. Mercier, and 
Mr. Stoeckl, who are treated with respect and candour through- 
out, there is not a person mentioned in this strange farrago of 
sense and frenzy who does not undergo as many mutations in 
the author’s mind as there are months in the year. McClellan 
is enthusiastically welcomed to Washington, only to be v ‘no- 
mously behowled at the end as a “horrible vampire :” Fre- 
mont is commended for his abolitionism at the expense of his 
head, which is pronounced “ to be turned,” and of his friends, 
who are described as “servile spit-lickers” surrounding a 
“bungling marwinet,” and all our generals are rung succes- 
sively down stairs by our author. “Curses,” he exclaims, “ upon 
my poverty ; curses upon my old age; above all, curses upon 
my obesity We, on the other hand, must be suffered to ex- 
claim, “ blessings on his obesity ;” since, but for it, there is 
every reason to fear that this terrible Tartar might at this mo- 
ment be figuring as a strategist in the field. Fearful as he is 
in goggles and with the pen, what a shape of dread would he 
not be in epaulettes and sword in hand! “ Human and Ameri- 
can gullibility,” says Gurowski, “is bottomless.” If the 
worthy Tartar was thinking of this profound maxim when he 

refixed to his bilious the motto, “a man owes to 
his country his fortune and his life, but most of all, the truth,” 
he may have hoped that some few readers would open his 
pages without a smile at his pretensions, and close them with- 
out a sigh over the mangy intemperance of the perfor- 


mance. 

But this hope will hardly be fulfilled. After extracting from 
his revelations all in them that may be held reliable and use- 
ful, the most charitable reader will be forced to feel that the 
most thoroughly probable statement in the book is the author’s 
admission in cheng it, that upon a certain occasion, in anti- 
cipation of a McClellan dictatorship, he did, “for the first 
time, pray to God !” 


ENGLAND, THE TIGKESS. 
(From the New York Herald.) 

Another insult to the citizens of this mighty and glorious 
republic, another ou from perfidious Albion, as she is well 

led by noble and ant France, the home of freedom and 
civilisation. ew blood would boil over if it a worth while, 
on perusing the despatches brought by the mails, but we 
have concluced to treat the miserable islanders with the con- 
tempt they merit. Yet American citizens should comprehend 
the depth of brutality and cowardice to which England has 
descended, in her hatred for this great and mighty cvuntry, 
which she has plunged into war through her diabolical machi- 
nations, at the accursed bidding of her fiendlike aristocracy. 

ENGLAND HAS REFUSED TO JOIN FRANCE IN ASKING US TO 

LEAVE OFF FIGHTING. 





Do you hear that, men of America? Do you hear that 
heroes of a hundred fights? Do you hear it too, you five acres 
of freemen who stood to listen to the spirit-stirring eloquence 
of the Irish warrior who dwells among you ? England, ap- 
pealed to by France to intercede between us and the rebels 
whom we are going to crush, and in ninety days to annihilate 
from off the face of the earth, refuses! And well she may re- 
fuse, the dastardly, bloodthirsty ti When the leopards in 
her foul shield became lions we know not, nor care by what 
solemn lie the fools called heralds juggled one beast into the 
other at the bidding of the knaves called kings, but it was not 
the lion but the savage yet crouching tiger that should have 
been the type of England. , Yes, the Anglican tigress howls 
because France desires to us any more bloodshed, she 
howls her cry that we be left alone, and that the utmost 
amount of woe and misery may be inflicted upon those whom 
Had she her base will, 

. She will make any 

n, and as Robert Cob- 
den, the member for Birmingham, recently told a ve mob at 
Rochford in Essex, the arist are feeding the starving 
operatives with venison and turtle rather than their sufferings 
should the war to an end. We know the tigress, and 
when the time shall serve, we may add a few new stripes to 
back. Meantime, we have to put 
down her emissaries the rebels, whom she pays with the gold 
wrung from the wretched Irish and Indians. 

But she was right, in another respect, for concluding not to 
We wonder tor our part that one of nature’s noble- 
men, like Louis Napoleon, the descendant of Charlemagne, 
Charles the Twelfth, and other real kings (whatever their 
faults may have been), could have contaminated his hand by 

it to a female of the House of Gulph. However, he 
can afford to condescend. But it showed a becoming humility 
in the servile courtiers of St. James's, and specially in the fee- 


, not to pretend to share 
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him to take 


in the mission of the Emperor, but rage | to 
miserable 


his own course. It was a compliment, 
est rr, in Europe should ask a Government 
like that of England to join with him and the e ruler of 
Russia in any work, but Palmerston knew his place better 
than to accept such a compliment. That buffoon associated 
with Louis and wpa Fie Pach give usa ~~ cat, 
and take away the a ecary, as espeare says. No, we 
are glad that a had that virtue of humility, though it is 
only a footman’s virtue at the best. 

Well is it for England that she spared us the crowning out- 
rage of joining in this petition that we should not utterl 
crush the rebels. Well for her Indian fleet in the Pool, well 
for her proud docks at Manchester, for her steel manufactories 
in the Clyde, for the thousand furnaces that nightly illuminate 
Salisbury Plain. We are no boasters, and perhaps it is the 
fault of Americans that their exquisite sense of humour and 
their quiet gentlemanly habits prevent their giving due utter- 
ance to the praises deserved by themselves, or to the menaces 
which should curb the pride of other nations. But for once 
we will speak out, and in the name of America say that had 
the despicable old beast and tigress, England, to thrust 
her contaminating hand into this fray, her doom had come 
sooner than her rotten system will otherwise bring it. We 
have a score of armies in the field, and any one of them would 
have marched from Gravesend to ty ony or from d’s 
End to Lowestoft, more easily than it the rebels, Who, 
misguided as they are, have something American in them. 
Yes, it is well for the bloated old gaunt haggard tigress that 
she sneaked and skulked away from the Emperor's call. 

But we will never forgive her, never. This last atrocity, 
this endeavour to prolong the war which she initiated by 
means of her aristocracy, and which she is feeding with her ac- 
cursed gold, this wrong shall be written in letters of blood and 
fire upon the banners of the Union, and when that writing is 
wiped out, the rotten old wretched England shall be wi 


out too. But let us first and finally exterminate the rebellion, 


and then the Eagle with one wild waving of her immortal 
wings, with one astounding cry from her resistless beak, will 
have leisure for a stoop upon the Tigress, England. We cal- 
culate that tigerskin will be at a discount that afternoon. 


Truth compels us to state that the above is from Punch, and 
not from the Herald. Without knowledge of the fact, the 


reader would naturally attribute it to the latter journal. 


—_—_—————_ 


Tue Great Gortt1a Qvestion.—‘ At length (says the 


—- we have direct and decisive news from the 
ountry. 
and ie tenon Indian hunter known as ‘ The Old Shek 


went out to the Gaboon about a year ago. They arrived 
the colony in the early spi The spirit in which they went 
over the und, described in M. du Chaillu’s romance, may 


be judged by the period during which they collected facts 
held their peace. At the end of five months they are in a 
sition to speak; and we venture to think that Mr. Reade’s 
report will confirm the view at which all men of sense 
science had previously arrived.” Here is Mr. Reade’s letter, 
dated Loanda, Sept. 7. ¢ 
Having spent five active months in the Gorilla Country, I 
am in a position to state that M. Du Chaillu has shot neither 
leopards, buffaloes, nor gorillas; that the lla does not 
beat his —— pooh drum a Sat Se ae aaee does not 
utter the cry o , OF an g like it; that 
rilla in captivity is not i a and that while M. Du Challia 
affects to have been “ a poor fever-stricken wretch !” at Camma 
= Ist, 1859), he was really residing in robust health at the 
aboon 


Mongilomba, who is not a native hunter at all, and who 
was in my service three manths as steward and natural-history 
assistant, duped R. B. Walker in that M. Du Chaillu 
had killed two gorillas ; nor did he ever accompany that gen- 
tleman except in the above =... 

From the Balengi of the Muni, the Shekani and Fans 
of the Gaboon, from the Commi Bakélé, &c., of the Fernand 
Vaz, upon the banks of which rivers I have hunted (always 
unsuccessfully) gorillas, examining those only who were hun- 
ters, and reserving alone such evi as was corroborative, 
I have gleaned the following facts respecting this ape of con- 
tention. The gorilla dwells only in the densest parts of the 


forests; he feeds exclusively on vegetable matter, and one) 
indication of his proximit ; at noon and | 


kind of grass is a sure 
eve he approaches the village plantations for the sake of the 
plantains, occasionally uttering a wild kind of cry, but which 
yl 4 ~ imitated by Etia) becomes a quick c 
day, he moves along the ground on eee wre crawled 
for hours on their tracks, I can testify), mes ascendi 
the trees. By night, he chooses a large 
is exceedingly wary and keen of scent. 
pregnant, he builds a nest (as do also the ktilu-kamba and the 
chimpanzee), where she is delivered, and which is then aban- 
doned. These nests, several of which I have seen, are simply 
rude layer#of dry sticks, and of small branches evidently torn 
off the live tree by the hand. 

With regard to his ferocity, as a rule, when missed or 
wounded, he will charge. His hr ny from which the natives 
often escape, being themselves nimble as apes, is made on all- 
fours. Etia, whose left hand has been severely crip , in- 
formed me that the gorilla seized his wrist with his fvot, 
and dragged his hand into his mouth as he would have done 
a bunch of plantains. Two things are at least certain,—that 
the gorilla is less feared than the leopard; and the story of 
the man killed by a gorilla at Camma is a ete fabrica- 
tion. bro ey accounts of such ~~ ne oan, es no- 
thing of the has happened within the memory of man. 
The tale of the oy assuming a boxing attitude, and beat- 
ing his breast like a drum, a and 
was unanimously refuted by all hunters from uni on the 
north, to the Fernand Vaz on the south. Thus in an obscure 
African village an old savage could tell a lie, which has blazed 
through Europe. 

The Apingi country, which is the Ultima Thule of M. Du 


< 


Chaillu’s explorations, is distant from Gumbi (Ngumbi) four 
foot-days’ journey, in a southerly direction. In tracing the 
course of the Rembo, however, he a route. 


His ee of the | ay 
company with Mr. Mackey, risco, is very good. 
cending the Gaboon to its rapids in the bosom of the Sierra 
del Crystal, I advanced some distance into their faewe | and 
found them gentle, itable, but cannibals undou ly, as 
me 66 Ban 2 -. oon apelin on 
ghoul-like propensities is in one case su 

which I find it impossible to disbelieve. 

This 


me proofs of his im 
t the great- | mark: 


have attempted to add 


Our readers are aware that Mr. Winwood Reade 


and 


a custom so profitable 


miles at a 


ago 
free into the 
tones er 
the seeing 
velocipsde the whole way to London, fulfilled his purpose, 
returned in the same manner as he came. Nothi 
as to the state of the road, the weather, 
was positively return 
ished in the 


cipede of superior 
su) 

go at the rate of 
we have known a 
eighty minutes. But under 





miles in the hour. unless with 
ris must have evn travelling 


tures, I learn that he is a good 
sman ; possessed of no common courage and endurance ; 


that he has suffered many privations and misfortunes of which 


he has said ni ; that his character as a trader has been 
unjustly blemished ; that his labours as a naturalist have been 
very remarkable; and that during his residence in Africa he 


won the affection of the natives and the esteem of those who 


most merit to be esteemed—the missionaries. And a fellow- 
labourer, tho 


a humble one, may be itted to regret 
that, actuated by a foolish vanity rf by ill Peavice, he should 
artificial flowers to a wreath of laurels 
which he had fairly and hardly earned.—W. Winwoop Reape. 





“CRIMEAN Bos.”—We have this > to record the death of 
a military “ veteran,” a genuine hero o well-fought fields. The 
llth Regiment of Hussars have just lost “Crimean Bob.” 
This celebrated troop-horse was the oldest in the British ca- 
valry. He commenced his career in the 15th Hussars; on 
their embarkation for India was transferred to the 14th Light 
Dragoons ; and then joined the 11th on the former regiment 
being ordered on foreign service. He had been in the army 
since the 2nd of October, 1833, and could count nearly thinty 
years’ military service. Surely “ Bob” deserved a medal, or, 
if he had no “good-conduct stripes,” we are sure he could 
never have got any for bad. He had been al! through the Cri- 
mean campaign, and was ridden in the memorable charge of 
the six hundred at Balaklava, and at Alma and Inkerman by 
the present farrier-major of the 11th. Horses, save in Ausop’s 
fables and Gulliver's travels, do not enjoy the gift of speech 
else might it have been edifying to learn “Crimean Bob's”, 
verdict as to the respective merits of Lords Lucan and Cardi- 
gan ; or whether he shared in the opinions of that Russian gen- 
eral who remarked of the Balaklava charge: “ C est bien beau, 
mais ce n'est pas la guerre.” We dare say, however, Bob had 
quite enough to do to carry his rider while he sabred the Rus- 
sian gunners, and galloped madly in and out of the jaws of 
death without troubling his head about military squabbles or 
military tactics; for horses, according to the learned author 
. De Anima a son poll and even ——— Mr. 
arwin’s theory of the origin of species, a troo er 
in due time and under proper conditions, be oocaged to 
a field-marshal. It is recorded of “ Crimean Bob” that durin, 
the whole of the campaign he never once knocked off throug 
sickness; and it must be certain that he had no t “ pri- 
vate affairs” to cause his retreat from the plateau before Sebas- 
topol. We daresay, however, that while the high military 
authorities “ took care of Dowb,” the 11th Hussars “ took care 
of Bob,” and that the farrier-major who bestrode him was the 
kindest and most co of masters. On the return of his 
a to England we learn that he was shown as a curi- 
ty to the General Commanding-in-Chief; and it is pleasant 
to know that the -natured Duke of Cambridge would nut 
allow him to be “cast” or di from the Service, but 
ordered him to be retained in the regiment until his death. 
And so, some few mornings came to a end this 
renowned war-horse, whose neck been ed with thun- 
der, who had smelt the battle from afar off, and who n 
among the captains “Ha! ha!” His human comrades, 
the cone to the raw. recruit, are said poignantly to regret 
him. We do not wonder at it. There is —s irreverent, 
there is much that is softening and humanising, in mourning 
the death of an intelligent faithful animal. We are sorry 
for Bob, th he was but a worn-out dragooner. ¥e are 
ad that he didn’t come down to a Hansom cab, or a Parcels 
livery cart.—London paper. 


A “Drrricutty” at Metsournne.— * * Passing to Vic- 
torian politics, we find that there is a “ difficulty” between the 
Governor of Victoria and his Prime Minister. The latter is 
said to have declared that either his Excellency or himself 
must leave the colony. The Duke of N: le has refused to 
remove Sir Hen jy, and has advised her Majesty to 
withhold her assent from a Bill cutting down his salary from 
£15,000 to £7,000. The reduction is beyond a ques- 
tion a very trenchant one, and very probably owes its 
to ministerial spite, but that some, and ac je, reduc- 
tion ought to be made in the Governor's stipend Victorian 
financial reformers may, we think, with great justice maintain. 
The amount of his salary was fixed in the days when food and 
drink, clothing and attendance, commanded prices in Mel- 
bourne which seem fabulous now. The expense of living in 
Melbourne at present is little, if at all, greater than the ex- 

se of living at home. All other Government officials 
Victoria have their salaries lowered, because the colony 
can no —_ afford to pay at its former lavish rate; why 
should the Governor be the only official whose purse remains 
unpinched ?—Scotsman. , 


A Ve.ocirepe Soperep Down.— We b 








no means wish to 


insinuate, that to walk a thousand miles in a hours 
is not the highest pinnacle that human ambition can reach. 
Far be it from us to let fall a single disparagemen: 


where feats of this kind 
Hoty of the peoviecial 
t pro 
y ich 
and 


it be said 
the 


nobody 


performances oy tpeene ep 
on. The principle of doing great deeds in secret may hol 


good when the exploits 


in question 
but 


rather on the 
when people accom- 
Yuny enue bo biomed 


feats of strength and 


perseverance 
if they do it to be seen of men. It is no use to 
fmthe 


these 
es from the housetops if they are privately got through 


closet. 
there in several of the 
Albion) a ption of a w 
Harris, the landlord of a Bristol taken for 
ing the Exhibition. He travelled in (on?) a 


Some time 


or the id; but it 


affirmed, that 


road no velocipede that is 
the best will not stand 


and also without obstacles. We presume that he went the 
shortest way, by Reading, Newbury, and Chippenham ; and as 
the greater of the journey was done by night, it is to be 
ys that he knew the way. But this road is as other roads, 
and has turnpikes. Now, to rouse a turnpike-keeper in the 
dead of the night to open his gate for a machine which is pri- 
vileged to pay no turnpike-toll is a labour of no small diffi- 
culty, and we can vouch for the fact that it takes time. 
Moreover, there are no less than eleven paved towns on the 
way, and through them the cannot by any possibility be 
kept up. From which considerations we come to the conclu- 
sion either that Mr. Harris was unfortunate in having no one 
to look on at his performance, or else, which seems a more pro- 
bable conjecture, that—that, in short, the gentleman in ques- 
tion is the worthy husband of Mrs. Harris.— London paper. 





AwrvL anp SoLtemN Deatu.—The Scotch pa 
an accident, which, though it involved only one life, egntains 
more of the true elements of horror, strikes more sharply on 
the fine chords of human terror, than many a great and mean- 
ingless catastrophe. Thomas Loch, a dock labourer, was 
working on a ship, just beached near Wigtown, when she 
heeled over, and the bulwark fell on his chest. The tide was 
fast —- up, and it was evident that in an hour the wretched 
man would be drowned, unless the weight could be removed 
from his chest. All the place turned out to help, but the 
ry ~ was immovable, and the tide flowed on remorselessly. 
A clergyman stepped forward into the water, and prayed with 
the unhappy victim. A napkin was at his own request placed 
over his face that he might not see the tide, and so, apparent! 
without complaint, he lay till the waters closed over his head, 
— the townsmen, gathered round in helplessness, sobbed 

oud. 

WITHDRAWAL or Noses From Rome.—The Globe's Paris 
correspondent writes :—“ Last advices represent Principe Rus- 
= as having been ordered to quit Rome, and taken refuge in 

aples. It is further stated that Prince Doria Pamphilt } has 
resolved on transferring back to his ancestral Genoa the resi- 
dence of his family. nce Piombino, a large territorial pro- 

rietor, has long since withdrawn, with the Princes Sforza 
Besarint and rielli, * * Prince Colonna is an additional 
exile, who has removed to Naples and declares he will not re- 


turn, accord to Le Temps, ‘till that Belgian plague D 
Merode is fairly gone? ” vali oo Swe 


Scene aT A Parts Care.—M. Delvau states that tle at- 
tempt to naturalize it (the Café), in imitation of the East, was 
renewed in 1724, by the founder of the Cafe , rue 
?Ancienne Comedie, and that it owed its fashion to its proxi- 
mity to the theatre. He names amongst the aon, Vol- 

, J.-B. Rousseau, Saint Foix, Fonte- 
nelle, Crébillon, t, &c. With these were mingled men 
of fashion and guardsmen, one of whom had a whimsical affair 
of honour with Saint Foix, who overheard him ordering a cup 
of cafe au lait and a roll for “ dinner.” 

“ A cup of café au lait and a roll,” murmured Saint Foix, “ that 
is but a sorry (fichu) dinner.” 
eantoa ye —e did Age ey or - not ome te hear. 

0 as 0) happens absen e, re is rase 
several times, each louder than the fast ns got 
ey, and gave him a look as if to warn him to hold his tongue. 
“You will not prevent me,” replied Saint Foix, “from thinking 
that a cup of coffee and a roll may makeasorry dinner. Yes 

a as he spoke), a cup of coffee and a roll do make a sorry 
inner.” 

The 


Ts report 





, whose pati was exhaust 

q the tavour of his company in the n bouring tennis 

court. A duel with swords took p’ ; Saint Foix was wounded 

in the arm; his adversary app courteously; when the 
» possibly i 





d, rose, and re- 


incorrigible dramatist re n his own despite,— 
“Yes, Sir, I maintain a cup of co and a roll do makea 
sorry dinner.” 


e combat was about to recommence, when two marshalemen 
came up and carried them both before the Duc de Noailles, Dean 
of the ‘Narsbals of France. The complained that he 
had been repeatedly insulted. ‘ Monseigneur,” interrupted Saint 
Foix, “I never meant to insult the gentleman ; I esteem him a 
man of honour and a brave soldier; but your Grandeur will never 
prevent me from saying that a ee | of coffee and a roll are but a 
sorry dinner.” The Duke laughed: Louis XIV. laughed ; 


every- 
body laughed ; and the affair ended there.—ZReview of * “) 


Cafés and 





“ Historic Dovsts” as To THe AMERICAN War.—After 
very consideration of the subject, we have come to the 


in| conclusion that all the reports that reach us from the other 


side of the Atlantic are fictitious. There is, in fact, no Ame- 
rican civil war. It is from first to last a “ weak invention” of 
\ up to stimulate their circulation and en- 

Let us examine the facts, fairly testing 

lence as to their credibility, and by com- 
rds known to be true. Ap . Ay 
historians apply to the records of alleged 
case if possible the energy of a Niebubr 
Roman ds, and the acumen of a 
og dl III. was a model spouse. 

imp: ities that stare us in the face are al- 
umerable. sth place, we find it recorded that, 
American Union was first Con up because an Ilinois 
elected President. We are told that the South 
in slavery, and so hated the North 
fagitives, that it resolved to separate, 
orth a foreign country, like Canada, 
lin then fi Po oy en 
negroes—expelling them, for , from 
States—still so loved them that rather than 
South t6 enslave more of them, it determined to run 
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mere myth, got up by newspaper editors, 

in th ef e cant We read fur’ 
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ae pa to slavery, but that the South 
it, al sole cause of separation was the very 
slavery would not be protected! Another unmis- 
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any in Arizona (where none ever went, nor are likely to go),” 
Ist Ds aah, Goat auch Gatien wis over abi 
that a nation should openl. a territorial conscience, 
should wink in Washington at what it could not bear in 
the untrodden deserts of the West? Would we ange 
we read it in some French History of England, that in 1 
the people sanctioned slavery in but pro- 

that they would uot tolerate it in the West Indies ? 
Yet we are asked to 
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deciphering such a story in any old records of Assyria, or 
Egypt, or Greece, would at once reject the legend as unfitted 
for historical reproduction. And are we to believe it now ? ** 
We think we have shown enough to prove that the whole 
story—as told to us in the newspapers—is too wild and con- 
tradictory for the belief of the most credulous ; and that it ie a 
badly got-up fiction, invented by unscrupulous editors for their 
own profit and advantage. In fact, all honest men must come 
to the conclusion that there is no American Civil War, and 
that Mr. Lincoln—if, indeed, there be any such man—is stil] 
ruling over a peaceful and unjted people.—Aris’s Birmingham 
Gazette. 

Tne Rerspeer Stakes.—The entries were not numerous, 
but some well-known “clippers” having accepted, the race 
was looked forward to with unusual interest. he field con- 
sisted of the following, owners riding, some of whom dis- 
played copsiderable powers of “ jockeying :”—Hon. R. Stew- 
art’s Plan®, Lt.-Col. Burnaby’s mags Mr. Ten Broeck’s 
Wager, Admiral Rous’s Investigation, Hon. Capt. Annesley’s 
Defence, Mr. Newton’s Assistance, Sir Lydston Newman's 
Mamhead, and Hon. R. Lawley’s Confession. Investigation 
and Wager were installed favourites, but it becoming known 
that the rest of the field were in one stable, and running to 
“serve” each other, the “Confederacy” tvok the first place, 
Investigation and Wager still being freely supported. A ve: 
unequal start was effected, Plant and vyory 4 getting o 
first, closely followed by Investigation, the rest in straggling 
order, Mr. Ten Broeck’s Wager, being 100 yards in the rear, 
was soon pulled up, and left the race to the Admiral. On 
reaching the c.ub, Investigation overhauled the leaders, and, 
in the scrimmage that ensued, seemed in some danger of being 
forced over the rails, but Mr. Lawley’s Confession “ fouling 
the Confederacy, enabled the Admiral to stave off his oppo- 
nents, and gave him a slight advantage. This he maintained 
for some distance, but on reaching Publication-hill Mr. Stewart 
came with a rush, and made the running at a strong pace, 
supported by the rest of the Confederacy, Lieut.-Col. Burnaby 
lying in reserve up to the enclosure, where he joined Mr. 
Stewart, and the two simultaneously challenged the Admiral 
at the “ Post,” who answered gamely, and a fine race ensued, 
the Plant and Dictionary eventually running a dead heat for 
first place; Admirai Rous was next, the rest pulling up as 
they came in. Mr. Lawley’s Confession, which broke down 

ly, yas dismounted, and walked in. Upon pore beg 

scale, the winners were objected to, as having “ fouled” 2 
Ten Broeck soon after starting, but the stew after hearin 
a mass of conflicting evidence, overruled the objection, an 
Col. Burnaby and Mr. Stewart divided the stakes.— Mun. 








Way Commopore WILkes HATES ENGLAND.—The secret 
of the extraordinary antipathy exhibited towards England b 
brave Commander Wilkes of the Federal navy is not general. 
ly known in this country. An intelligent gentleman, a native 
of Virginia, who is now in London assisting in the promotion 
of a public undertaking of great importance, which is to be 
brought out when the war is over, has, however, given mea 
Bal solution of the mystery. On ex ig my sur- 
prise at the unnecessary display of antipathy exhibited by the 
valiant Wilkes, this gentleman said, “ And do you not know 
the cause?” I protested my ignorance. “ Why,” added he, 
“have you never heard about Wilkes and Sir John Ross?” 
“ Never,” I replied. “Well,” continued my Transatlantic 
friend, “ I'll tell you, and let it be a caution to you for the fu- 
ture.” He then told me that Wilkes was the commander of 
the U. 8. expedition, fitted out, in common with similar expe- 
ditions by England and Russia, some years , to diseover 
the North-West . The American expedition went first, 
and Sir John Ross followed a few months afterwards, The 
U.8. = was met on its return by Sir John Ross, when 
Capt. ilkes gave all the information he had acquired (or, as 
my Yankee friend said, “ all he chose to give”) to the British 
expedition. He also gave them a chart of his This 
was carefully preserved by Sir John Ross, but su 

ence proved that it was altogether fallacious, as John 
toss’s ships actually sailed over places which were described 
as mountains in the chart of Capt. Wilkes! The inference left 
on the mind of Sir John Ross was, naturally enough, that the 
Yankee commander had drawn upon his imagination for his 
facts. Be this as it may, he was obliged to state in his official 
report to the Government that Commander Wilkes was not 
quite as reliable an Arctic traveller as some of his predecessors ; 
and that, in fact, the Yankee report was, in some ts, @ 
romance. Hence the bitter antagonism of the valorous Wilkes, 
and hence his extraord anxiety to insult the British flag. 
—Corresp. of Belfast News 1 

There are two mistakes here. The British officer in ques- 

tion was Sir James, not Sir John Ross. The voyage was in 


the Antartic Ocean, not in the Northern seas. 


uent ex- 





BacnEe.ors py Crrno_ine.—Many are the objections which 
brutes of men have raised against the amplitude of dress and 
the protuberance of petticoat which have lately been in fa- 
shion with your charming sex. But there is one point which 
has been but sparingly alluded to, and yet it clearly is the one 
which, I think wok have the test weight with ladies 
like yourself. If Crinoline were viewed as an impediment to 
ma , surely it would find but little favour in the eyes of 
ladies who, like you, have daughters to di of. And are 
there not fair grounds for believing that big petticoats have 
hindered many a young man from taking the bold plunge, 
which would put an end to his bachelor existence ? ya 
fellow thinks he can afford to keep a wife, but finds his courage 
fail him at the thought that he will also have to keep her 
wardrobe. When starting for Chamounix with his alpenstock 
and knapsack, he sees his old friend Tomkins, who last Sprin; 
committed matrimony, setting forth for a month's travel wi 
his wife and eighteen boxes, to say nothing of shawls, dress- 
ing-cases, parasols, and work-baskets, and other articles ‘of 
luggage which are always being lost. He then thinks, could 
he afford a tour with such expensive luxuries ? and if a wife 

uires so many dresses when she travels, how vast must be 
her wardrobe when she is at home! So he lights his pipe by 
way of consolation for his solitude, and as the graceful wreaths 
arise, he meditates on marriage as a bliss beyond the reach of 
such poor devils as himself, and resolves therefore to make his 
miserable life happy as a bachelor best may. 

Now, my dear Mrs. Dovecote, is not this a sad, sad picture: 
and should we not in charity do what we can to help these 
poor benighted bachelors, and remove the hindrance which 

revents their entering the blissful marriage state? Crinoline 
tself is not a costly article, but large dresses require more silk 
or stuff than 1 ones; and the wider are the dresses, the 
longer are the bills for them. Moreover, there is a belief, it 
may be an unfounded one, that ladies with dresses want 
large houses to match; and so 


often pay more rent than they can well afford, and sometimes 
thereby presented at the Basinghall Street Court (for 


pts 


Viewing, therefore, Crinoline as being in some sort an im- 
pediment to marriage, my dear Madam, pray exhort your ma- 
tronly acquaintances to lose no time in getting up an anti- 


Crinoline —s, which ev British mother should be 
desired to join. Some people think that ladies will never leave 
off Crinoline until are ordered by their d 


to do 
so. But if mothers the courage, just for once, to act in 
defiance of their milliners, I think that le daughters 
might be found in more request.— Punch’s letter to Mrs. Dovecote. 


Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 726. By Wm. A. Ballantine. 








White to play, and checkmate in 4 moves. 





SoLuTion TO ProBLEM No, 725, . 


White. Black, 
1 RtoQR2 | 1. P tks Bipot) 
2. Rto QR, sq 2 KtoK 
3. BtoK 4 3%. PtoB6é 
4. B to Q Kt sq 


4. Apy move. 
5. B to Q 3, dis. ch, mate. ; 


If Black play 1. P to Kt 7, White mates at once by Kt to K R 2. 





The following game was eet during Mr. Paulsen’s first visit 
to London, between him an r. Mackenzie. 


White (P.) Black (M.) White (P.) Black (M) 
1PtoK4 P to 14 P tks B PtoQB4 
2KttoK BS KtteoQB3 Lt Sey: PtoB5 
38 BtoB4 B to 16 ot ee R to B sq 
4PtoQKt4 BtksP ep 3 RtoB4 
5PtoQB3 BtoB4 18 KtoR Kt to K 
6 Castles Pto Qs 19 Rto K Kt PtoK BS 
7Pto Q4 P tke 20 KttoK B4 KttoQB2 
8 P tke Bto Kt 3 21 KttoR5 RtoK B2 
9 Bto t2 KttoB3s ateee Sree 
10 Pte Qs KttoR4 BKRBtoQR4 toR 
1LBtoQs Castles 24 R tks P Rtks R 
12 Ktto B3 B to Kt5 25 Q Btks BP 
138 KttoK?2 s Kt Black resigns. 








mn 


Dirck From New Zeatanp,—The following address, 
signed v ey Maori Chiefs, has been forwarded by Gover- 
nor Sir 7 rey tothe Duke of Newcastle for transmis- 
sion to Her Majesty :— 
“ Oh Victoria, our Mother !|—We greet you! You, who are 
an now cones to recall to our jase ay - 
nce-Consort, who can never again gazed upon by the 
people.—We, your Maori children, are now sighing in sorrow 
together with you, even with a sorrow like to yours. All we can 
now do is to weep together with you. Oh, our mother, 
who hast nourished us, your ignorant children of this island, 
even to this day!—We have just heard the crash of the huge- 
headed forest tree which has ames, | fallen, ere it had at- 
tained its full growth of greatness.—Oh, good lady, pray look 
with favour on our love. Alt h we may have been per- 
verse children, we have ever loved you. 

“ This is our lament. 

“ Great is the pain which preys on me for the loss of my be- 
loved.—Ah, you will now lie buried among the other — 
a will leave you with the other departed 
of the land.— With the dead of the tribes of the multitude of 
*Ti Mani.—Go fearless then, O Pango, my beloved, in the path 


of a for no evil slanders can follow you.—Oh mg very 
heart! Thou didst shelter me from the sorrows and o 
life.—Oh my pet bird, whose sweet voice welcomed my glad 


guests !—Oh my noble pet bird, caught in the forests of Ra- 
paura !—Let, then, the body of my beloved be covered with 
royal purple robes !—Let it be covered with all rare robes !— 
The great Rewa, my beloved, shall himself bind these round 
thee.—And my ear-ring of precious jasper shall be hi in 
thy ear.—For, oh! my most precious jewel, thou art now lost 
to me.— Yes, thou, the pillar that didst my palace, has 
been borne to the skies.—Oh, my belo you used to stand 
in the very prow of the war-canoe, inci all 

ble deeds. Yes, in thy lifetime thou wast 

thou hast to the place where even all the 
at last - yr: oh i, the pone Sas be 
medies ’— priests, av your prayers ?—For I have 
lost my love; no more can he revisit this world.” 

Does not this lament remind you of passages in Ossian ? 





Puncn’s List or Fortacomine Booxs.— Works of General 
Interest :—“ Going! Going! Going!—-Cum .”"—“ Confe- 
derate Destinies, or wh ton can never be Worsted. By 
the same Author.”—* Tennent on the Law of Irish Landlords : 


.| rent eligible A 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
PUBNISHED APARBTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 
taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
LIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Wash: n 
thoroughly refitted the same, is p to 
ents, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
tlemen, or — of Gentlemen, at reasonable rates for a term of 
weeks, with the privilege of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YORK HOTEL, opposite, at the option of those who 

may elect to pass the winter that central locality. 
HIRAM CRANSTON, 


The Subscriber ha 
pular location the ST. 
» and ha 





GREAT TRIUMPH. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
Nos. 82 and 84 Watxer 8r., N.Y., 
Have been awarded a 
First Prize Medal, 
At the Great International Exhibition, London, for 


There were two hundred and sixty-nine Pianos from all parts ot 
the world entered for competition, and the special correspondent 
of the N. ¥. Times says: 

“ Messrs. Steinway’s indorsement by the jurors is EMPHATIC, 
AND STRONGER AND MORE TO THE POINT THAN THAT OF ANY 
EUROPEAN MAKER.” 





ACADEMY OF MUSIC—LAST MATINEE. 
SATURDAY, DEC. 13, AT ONE O’CLOCK, 
BALLO MASCHERA MATINEE, 
For the first and only time on the same Matinee, 

THE THREE PRIME DONNE, 

Guerrabella, Cordier, Morensi, 
When wil! be produced Verdi's celebrated and latest work, 

“IL BALLO IN MASCHERA,” 


(The Masquerade Ball,) 
with the following immense cast : 
GUEBRRABELLA.......... Amelia | Conpier..........Oscar 
MORENSI.........+00+-06 Ulrica | Brieno.t... Richard 





Amopio....Reinhart | Barm1....Tom | DUBREUL. .Samuel 
MME. MARZETTI AND MONS. TOPHOFF 


are engaged in the ballet, consis of 
} Mazurka by Mme. Marzetta and Boos. Toplot 


Muzio’s @ Ballo Maschera Gallop, by Mme. Mar- 
zetti, Mons. Tophoff and the Corps de Ballet. 
Admission to of the house, $1. No reserve seats. 

Tickets for the ée can be obtained at the Academy of 
Music, Beer and Schirmer’s, No. 701 Broadway; Sibelb& Salisbury’s, 
No. 7 Nassau st. 

Conductor and Musical Director........... Signor Muzio. 

MONDAY EVENING, CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
“I PURITANIL.” 
Mile. CORDIER......... MET. ELVIRA 





THEATRE FRANCAIS. 
Niblo’s Concert Saloon. 
SAMEDI, LE 13 DECEMBRE, 1862. 

‘““UN GENTILHOMME PAUVRE,’’ 
tee a la scene par M. Dumanoir. 
Representée sur le theatre du Gymnase le ler Mars, 1862. 
LE PIANO DE BERTHE, 
Comedie en un act, par MM. Theodore Barriere et Jules Lorin. 
Representée a Paris sur le theatre du Gymnase.—Bureau pour la 
souscription et la location H. DakponviLLg, 623 Broapway. 





LAURA KEENE’S THEATRE. 
Doors open at 7; begins at 744. 
TO-NIGHT, and EVERY NIGHT, the entirely new three-act 


spectacle entitled 
“ BLONDBTTE ;” 
Or, 
THE NAUGHTY PRINCE AND PRETTY PEASANT. 
Replete with ENTIRELY NEW AND GORGEOUS SCENERY, 
SPLENDID DRESSES, BEAUTIFUL MUSIC, 
WonberFvuL TRICKS AND TRANSFORMATIONS, 
And the most ELABORATE PROPERTIES and STAGE APPOINTMENTS, 
embracing all the adjuncts of this popular theatre— 
ARTISTIC, SCENIC, AND MECHANICAL. 
The whole under the direction of Miss LAURA KEENE. 
New and Beautiful Music by Tuomas Baker, 
Powerrvu. Cast or CHARACTERS. 


A . 
Together with a numerous Corps de Ballet. 





KEEP YOUR FEET DRY. 
OUBLE SOLE WATERPROOF BOOTS, WITH ENGLISH 
Bend Soles, Military Boots and , Over Gaiters, &c. 


At SLATER’S, 2 CORTLANDT ST., near Broadway. 


IMPORTANT TO ARMY AND NAVY OFFICERS. 
FIELD GLASSES, 
SEMMONS’ BINOCULAR LANDSCAPE 
GLASS. Invaluable to Sportsmen, Offi- 

Travellers, on, someest, —— 
ent ; comb extrao: efining 
power and wide fel of obesrvation. 
Catalogues sent free, 
stamp. 
SEMMONS, Optician, 
6691¢ Broadway, under Lafarge House, N. Y. 








by enclosing 





a tive piece.” —Travels, &c. :—“ Dry Platitudes.”—Novels: 
ps wt ey Half-bound).”—* 

“Chaillu? Or shall you —— African — ae 
cellaneous :—“ upon nm (Fryer).”—“ — ; by 
Jak Ketch.” Bwother Tham, by Ld. Dundreary : or North- 
ern and Sothern.” 


e her.—By Lever.” — N 


TEW YEAR’S CALLING CARD— 
WAS issued first of December, at 588 Broadway, 
GIMBREDE’S. 


ARD ALBUMSJUST RECEIVED 
C at GIMBREDE’S, Lippincott’s celebrated Albums. 588 








OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Ne. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
SoLe AGENT IN THE UNITED States ror 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 








JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY, 


- 





FOR THE HOLIDAY 


REPARE D 
Visiting Card. WAS issued by GIMBREDE, first of 


ber. 





A Obes pr eReezy . 
FINE PH Cc ALBUMS, 





At very reasonable 
aT GmEREDES, 
688 ; 


Comedie en deux actes, tirée du roman de Henri Conscience, _ 

















